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“TRYING OUT THE NEW CAMERA,” by Douglass Crockwell, Number 21 in the series ‘‘Home Life in America,” by noted American illust 


Iacor belongs...enjoy it A 


In this home-loving land of ours... in this America of kindli- 
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ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance ... perhaps no for 
Si Fe ; theii 

beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 89.3 
American beer and ale. state 
- . : : : ; Goo 
For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs— This 
to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. in al 
ae fad a ga 

And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our American ul 
heritage of personal freedom. that, 
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100,000 miles” 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


oT long ago a letter came in to 

Akron from Mr. W. A. Bacon, 
Los Angeles Western District Manager 
for United Van Lines. He told about 
their Van No. 152 which had traveled 
89,337 miles through practically every 
state—with the two original B. F. 
Goodrich tires still on the front end. 
This tractor and semi-trailer operates 
in all kinds of weather and is rarely in 
a garage. 

With an unusual mileage record like 
that, photographs were requested. The 
pictures came back—with a note from 
the photographer saying that the speed- 
ometer was on its second trip around. 


The tires shown above have now gone 
102,259 miles! 

High mileages such as this are rare 
even with B. F. Goodrich tires. It takes 
good tires plus proper maintenance 
plus careful driving with perhaps a 
little luck thrown in to get that kind 
of mileage. 

But reports of above average mileage 
come in regularly from users of B. F. 
Goodrich truck tires. 

One of the reasons is the nylon 
shock shield used in all large size (8.25 
and up) B.F.Goodrich tires. Nylon 
shock shields absorb the impacts, pro- 
tect the rayon cord body. Truck owners 
get a four-way saving: (1) Average 


tire mileage is increased, (2) Tires 
have greater resistance to bruising, 
(3) There’s less danger of tread sepa- 
ration, (4) A greater number of tires 
can be recapped. 

The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 
all types of tires by B.F. Goodrich. 
Remember, only from B. F. Goodrich 
can you get truck tires built with 
nylon shock shields. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tih Ted 
B. F. Goodrich 


























































“AIA WEAR? TACTICS.........050250<08000 P74 
U.S. policy in world politics, now aimed 
principally at Russia, faces its severest 
postwar test. Tension in Berlin grows. 
Debates threaten to become more bitter. 
Lack of compromise adds to difficulties. 
But some gains can be chalked up for the 
policy of “containing” Russia. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MAINE............ P.14 
“As Maine goes, so goes—” Well, it’s not 
that simple. With Republicans so firmly 
entrenched in Maine, the State usually 
goes to the G.O.P., even if the rest of the 
nation goes Democratic, But the Maine 
election does have its uses. This article 
analyzes the trend, 


BRITISH LABOR TROUBLEG............ P.16 
Honeymoon is over for the “workingman’s 
Government.” British labor no longer is 
being promised so many things by the 
Government, “Work or want” is the slo- 
gan now, as the British drive for greater 
production, 


CANADA‘S DRIVE FOR SALEG........ P.18 
Industrializing rapidly, Canada is search- 
ing for new markets for her products. The 
U.S. will be glad to import more raw ma- 
terials, but may balk if Canadians push 
too hard an attempt to sell finished 
goods, Compromise may be the answer. 


LATIN-AMERICAN ECA HOPES......P. 20 
Hemisphere nations aren’t cashing in on 
the Marshall Plan as much as they hoped. 
Buying in Latin America so far is less 
than half of expectations. Result: Dollar 
shortage south of the border and poorer 
markets for U.S, goods, 


TIMETABLE FOR PRICES.......... ssanate ?. 22 
Cost of living is starting to level off. 
Food and other goods that people must 
buy are expected to show a trend down- 
ward soon, It won't be much at first, but 
will show more strongly next year. 


News within the News 








CHEAPER, BETTER CLOTHING........ P. 24 
Drop in sales of clothes this summer in- 
dicates lower prices in the future. Supply 
and demand are near a balance. A buy- 
ers. market is convincing retailers that 
prices must come down in order to keep 
sales up. 


DECHIGE 16 BIRTINS.....05..0000cccece0<se0es2 P. 34 
More babies mean bigger families. Bigger 
families mean a larger demand for: (1) 
houses, (2) schooling, (3) goods of all 
kinds, Here’s a graphic report on the na- 
tion’s baby crop. 


WEST'S FAILING WATER................ P. 37 
The Far West, so proud of its sunshine, 
now is worrying about its lack of rain- 
fall. Water, needed in large amounts by 
people and by industries, is seriously 
scarce in some areas, Plans have been 
drawn up for a $2,000,000,000 system 
of storage basins and dams. Other studies 
are being made of the possibility of get- 
ting fresh water from the sea, Westerners 
don’t want a lack of water to slow down 
their postwar boom. 
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MEET A MAN WITH 


GH ages 


1, Everybody has blood pressure. It goes up every time 
your heart beats, down when your heart rests. The doctor 
discovered that the level of this man’s blood pressure 
stayed high most of the time. He had high blood pressure 


‘sat’ 


2) mindy oe Aas 


(hypertension). 










2. His heart had to work harder to cir- 
culate his blood. This extra strain often 
enlarges the heart muscle. Arteries, 
brain and kidneys may also be affected. 
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5. He followed his doctor’s instructions 
about diet, so that the food he ate 
might help his condition, and avoid 
putting an extra burden on his heart. 








3. However, after a complete medical 
examination, this man learned that, 
like most high blood pressure patients 
today, he could do a lot to help himself. 





6. He brought his weight down to nor- 
mal and kept it there. For blood pres- 
sure often rises and falls as weight goes 
up and down. 


How Medical Science Combats High Blood Pressure 


High blood pressure may clear up 
quickly under a doctor’s care. Some- 
times, a period of time elapses before 
progress is made. There may be infec- 
tions to eliminate, or the doctor may 
conclude that special diets, drugs or 
Surgery are needed. . 

Control of hypertension is easiest 
When it is discovered early—and the 
surest way to do that is through peri- 
odic medical examinations. This is par- 
ticularly important if you are middle- 
aged or older, are overweight, or if there 
has ever been high blood pressure in 


your family. 

There is real hope that future ad- 
vances of medical science will provide 
still more effective means of combating 
high blood pressure. Many continuing 
studies are being aided by the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, sup- 
ported by 148 Life Insurance Compan- 
ies, which makes grants for special 
research in diseases of the heart and 
arteries, including high blood pressure. 

For further information about high 
blood pressure, send for Metropolitan’s 
free booklet 108K, ‘“‘Your Heart.”’ 








4. By taking his doctor’s advice, he 
learned how to live with his ailment, 
to slow down at work and play, to get 
plenty of sleep and rest. 








7. He sees his doctor for frequent check- 
ups. Under good medical care and 
with sensible living habits, he can look 
forward to many happy, useful years. 





COPYRIGHT 1948——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


“NN 
Insurance ‘i? Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
gE) 
1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding these 
important facts about high blood pres- 
sure. Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this advertise- 
ment—suitable for use on your bulle- 
tin boards. 











TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP ITI 
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for Stainless Strip | 
fabricators | 


Ever see bright-annealed 18-8 
stainless? A  dead-soft mirror- 
finish strip untouched by polishing 
wheel or buff? In chromium 
grades such as Type 430, it’s not 
uncommon, but in truly stainless 
chrome-nickel alloys like the pop- 
ular 18-8, a lustrous mirror-like 
finish in annealed tempers could | 
only be achieved by expensive pol- | 
ishing and_ buffing operations. | 
Now, by a new technique first de- | 
veloped by CMP, a beautiful | 
bright finish on chrome-nickel | 
Thinsteel strip can be furnished in | 
the annealed temper necessary to | 
roll, form or draw. Finishing costs | 
can be reduced, product life, serv- 
ice and beauty increased, and new 
stainless strip applications devel- 
oped. A request on your letter- 
head will bring you a sample. | 
LOW CARBON | 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES | 
STAINLESS | 
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the Cold Meral Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS * BUFFALO ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 
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The campaign. President 
Truman, well into his meet- 
the-people campaign trip, is 
carrying with him, among other 
things, one of the longest rail- 
road tickets on record . . . It 
measured 14 feet when he left 
Washington . . . By the time it 
is gone he will have crossed the 
country twice Governor 
Earl Warren is on his way in 
the Republican vice-presiden- 
tial campaign, too .. . He has 
speaking dates in 31 States. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
is cautioning Republican work- 
ers to be wary of overconfi- 
dence His headquarters 
fears a letdown because the party did 
so well in the Maine election . . . Dewey 
men are not troubled about their White 
House chances, but they are concerned 
lest Republicans stay-aways on election 
day cost the party some seats in Congress 
... The American Federation of Labor 
intends to center its campaign fire on 
Congress . . . AFL members are being 
asked to contribute to a $1,000,000 fund 
to be used against eight G.O.P. Senators. 
Henry Wallace’s backers are talking 
about asking the U.S. Supreme Court to 
help him get a place on the Illinois ballot 
. . . He has been ruled out by State offi- 
cials . . . Texas Democrats will give their 
23 electoral votes to President Truman, 
not to the “Dixiecrats,” if they carry the 
State in November . . . The major politi- 
cal parties in the campaign are spending 
more money than they are taking in. 


Berlin hot spot. The Russians are all 
ready with a new “get tough” strategy 
in Berlin, regardless of what happens. . . 
Sentences of 25 years at hard labor for 
anti-Communist demonstrators is part of 
the new discipline to hold Berliners in 
line whether they like it or not... A new 
constitution for the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many may be announced soon . . . It has 
been drawn up by the Kremlin in words 
to hold Eastern Germany in 
the Russian sphere. 

Four out of five Germans 
think the Allied “air lift” could 
supply Berlin comfortably 
throughout the winter if it had 
to . . . The Allied operators, 
privately, are not so confident, 
and the Russians are sure it 
couldn't... The U.S. is mov- 
ing five of its C-82 Flying Box- 
cars into the Berlin area. 


International. United Na- 
tions delegates, in Paris for the 
Assembly meeting, are more 
concerned about the atom than 
any other one thing . . . But 








DEWEY SODA 
«+. wary word 


The March of the News___ 


nobody has the complete ap. 
swer to the deadlock on inte. 
national control . . . Othe; 
worries: religious war in India 
civil war in Greece, the Italian 
colonies, displaced persons, , 
host of other debated but yp. 
solved problems. 


The military. British recruit 
find they have to stay in uj. 
form longer than they thought 
when they signed up . . . De. 
mobilization is being slowed 
down and the production of 
fighter planes stepped up be. 
cause of the world situation , 
Although U.S. Gen, Lucius D. 
Clay says he doesn’t expect a war, the 
possibility of conflict is occupving a lot of 
time during top-level 
Washington. 


Acne 
TRUMAN TICKET 
... 14 feet 


conferences jn 


The world. Yugoslavia is going to pai 
the U. S. $17,000,000 for American prop. 
erties that have been nationalized by th 
Tito Government Washington wil 
decide later which American firms get 
what . . . The British steel-industry own- 
ers are ready with an all-out campaign to 
try to ward off Government ownership 
. . . It will start operating soon, well in 
advance of any parliamentary action to 
take over the industry. 

The U. S. is through talking to Moscow 
about the case of the two Russian school- 
teachers who do not want to go home. 
Washington has sent word to the Kremlin 
that it regards the case of Oksana Stepa- 
nova Kasenkina*and Mikhail Ivanovitch 
Samarin officially closed . . . Communisin 
vs. Catholicism is to become the big issu 
in Italian labor soon . . . The Vatican is 
undertaking a drive to break the Com- 
munist hold on Italian unions. 


The nation. Chicago has replaced New 
York as the city with the nation’s busies 
airport . . . The big meat packers ar 
ready to go to battle against the Gover- 
ment’s latest antitrust suit... 
The Government wants to break 
them up into 14 competing 
companies . . . Sign of the “cold 
war”: U.S. exports to Russia 
now are at the lowest poiit 
since the end of World War I! 

. James C., Petrillo, head of 
the American Federation 0! 
Musicians, may lift his ban o1 
recorded music soon , . . Ont 
American worker out of ever! 
10 now has a federal, State 0 
local government job . . . Th 
Germans are getting their paint- 
ings back . Masterpieces 
brought to the U.S. for safe- 
keeping have been returmed. 
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Only Chevrolet Trucks offer 


advantages! 
Stylig 


all these big 
Seuliied- 


% 





look at the finest! 4-SPEED SYNCHRO-MESH TRANS- 
MISSIONS and SPLINED AXLE HUB CONNECTIONS for 
new heavy-duty truck operation . . . ADVANCE-DESIGN 
GEARSHIFT CONTROL and FOOT-OPERATED PARKING 
BRAKE for greater ease and convenience in models with 
. IMPROVED VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE for new champion efficiency . . . SUPER- 
STRENGTH FRAMES... HEAVIER SPRINGS... SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED BRAKES ... Many others! 


3-speed transmissions . . 










Never before a “look” like this! New Chevrolet trucks are 
styled to standards of the future, bringing you ADVANCE- 
DESIGN in every feature from front to rear—roof to 
road! Here’s the fleetness of flowing lines—from head- 
light to tail light; the bigness of built-in massive strength 
—from bumper to bumper! Here is greater utility, too— 
styling to space for larger loads—saving in cost through 
fewer trips. Yes, all the way from looks to loads, they're 


trucks that leaders will like! 





Chevrolet alone offers the famous CAB THAT 
“BREATHES”’* with Advance-Design features that assure 
anew kind of comfort! Fresh air is drawn in from the side 
(No fumes from the front!) and used air is forced out. 
t's heated in cold weather. There’s the safety-in-strength 
of UNIWELD, ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION, the FLEXI- 
MOUNTED CAB, cushioned on rubber, plus an extra 
comfortable FULLY-ADJUSTABLE SEAT and ALL-ROUND 
VISIBILITY with REAR-CORNER WINDOWS.* 


*Fresh air heating and ventilating system and rear-corner windows 


available at extra cost. 


World's largest producer of trucks—in 109 standard 
and special models on 8 different wheelbases—only 
Chevrolet brings you the added advantages and the 
extra value of Advance-Design. And it’s the leader, too, 
who offers you triple economy—the traditional value 
and greater savings of Chevrolet's famous 3-way thrift 
—low cost of ownership, low cost of operation and low 
cost of upkeep. See your Chevrolet dealer. He’s a truck 
specialist, ready and able to provide a truck that brings 
you TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


—Yavance Design 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 






























Does the high cost of 
living scoop you 


off your feet too? 


The high cost of living doesn’t spare 
anybody. It hurts business as much as 
it hurts customers. For fewer people buy 
when prices are high. 


National Dairy fights this trend by 
working to keep prices down and qual- 
ity up. Our key men meet once each 
month to develop ways to increase effi- 
ciency and improve products—to give 
you top quality at lowest possible 
price. 

Here are some figures which show how 
milk prices compare with food prices, 
from 1939 to 1948: 


Increase in cost of food . . 116% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk 78% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly 
so much as the average of other foods. 
Our profit from all of our milk divisions 
averaged less than % cent per quart sold 
in 1947—far less than the public thinks 
business makes—and much less than the 
average profit in the food industry. 


So milk—nature’s most nearly perfect 
food—still gives you more for your money 
than anything else you can eat. It’s our 
job to guard quality and insure full nu- 
tritional value in milk, and cheese, but- 
ter, ice cream and other products made 
from milk—and to make these fine 
foods available to the largest num- 
ber of people at the lowest possible 
prices. 
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An impartial national survey shows that most 
Americans consider 10%-15% on sales a fair 
profit for business. Compared to this, the aver- 
age profit in the food industry is less than 5%. 
And National Dairy’s profit in its milk divisions 
in 1947 was less than 2%. 











NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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War scares, dangers to peace, are about to get another public airing. 

United Nations is expected to become a sounding board for the differences 
between the United States and Russia on how to handle Germany and Europe. 

Secret talks in Berlin and Moscow are not getting anywhere. 

Public discussion of the same issues in Paris promises no results either. 

Immediate significance of the plan to use "open diplomacy" rather than 
"secret diplomacy" lies in the fact that Western powers and Russia still are 
willing to talk about their troubles, are not yet ready to fight over them. 

War still is not an immediate threat. See page 25 for more details. 











War preparations, however, are a growing burden that promises no relief. 
Military budget of the U.S. is certain to rise next year. .A ceiling of 
$15,000,000,000 is urged, but chances are defense will approach $20,000,000,000. 
Military lend-lease to Western Europe also threatens to become a factor. 
Persistent tension in Europe has about convinced U.S. military planners 

that this country must contribute to the rearmament of Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium. That would be in addition to direct U.S. defense costs. 








Arms race, in fact, is gathering momentum. World spending for:-armament 
today is far greater than the cost of armament that preceded World War II. 

Russia, which spent about 10 per cent of national income on arms before the - 
war, is believed to have stepped up arms spending to 17 per cent. 

Great Britain is devoting twice as much effort to arms as before the war. 

Netherlands arms outlays are 7 times as large as prewar, relatively. 

France had a big prewar military budget, but it's still bigger today. 

Scandinavian countries spent scarcely anything for defense before the war. 
Now each of them--Sweden, Norway and Denmark--has a sizable military budget. 

United States spent less than 2 per cent of national income on defense 
before the war. Now it's more than 6 per cent of a very much larger income. 

Arms industry has become the world's biggest industry. That is a symptom 
of the world tension that exists. It is also a danger signal. When so much ex-: 
plosive is built up, history suggests that an explosion is hard to avoid. 














U.S. election campaign will not touch on foreign and defense issues. 

Foreign policy is not in dispute. Leaders of both parties agree that Rus- 
Sia must be opposed. Republican statements on this point close the issue. 

Defense spending will not be disputed either. Both parties endorse it. 

Actually, very few other basic problems that confront the American people 
are likely to become campaign issues. Both candidates propose similar programs 
for treating high prices and farm policy. Labor is not a very live issue. 








Mr. Truman really is running against Congress and the record it made. 

Mr. Dewey is running as a man who can do things better than Mr. Truman. 

The campaign is a popularity contest between the two candidates. Almost 
all the evidence to date suggests that Mr. Dewey is far in the lead. The Maine 
election appears to bear out predictions of political polls. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Barring war, a Dewey Administration will be concerned most with ways and 
means of keeping the boom alive. That will be the major domestic problem. 

If Mr. Dewey wins, a new Administration will take over at the peak of a 
business boom for the first time since the Civil War. That is unprecedented. 

Political problems as well as economic problems will be wrapped together. 

A business setback, if only mildly painful, would hurt Dewey politically. 

Deflation of any drastic sort, therefore, will get little encouragement. 

A Dewey Administration cannot be expected to sponsor any policies that will 
apply strong brakes to the boom--brakes such as really tightening credit, or 
raising taxes, or opposing wage boosts, or ending crop-price Supports. 

The risk of jolting infiation into a collanSeé is too great, politically. 











Government supports also can be expected from Mr. Dewey whenever the boom 
shows signs of wearing itself out, of heading into a serious setback. 

Government power to influence business conditions will be as great under Mr, 
Dewey as under Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Truman. There's been no curb in that. 

Public works can be stepped up rather quickly. There are plenty of plans 
on hand to build highways, improve waterways, build reclamation projects. 

Defense program offers plenty of opportunity for more spending. 

Government lending corporations also are available to provide money to busi- 
ness corporations, to home buyers, to foreigners. And, under a Republican, fed- 
eral power over the money Supply and over interest rates will be as great. 

It would be surprising if these powers were not used in case of need. 











Complexion of Congress, however, may give Mr. Dewey some bad moments. 

Conservatives are likely to dominate the 8lst Congress as thoroughly as they 
controlled the 80th Congress. Conservatives may even increase their power. 

House leaders are almost all assured of continuing in power. They take a 
dour view of spending projects, of aid to Europe, of social legislation. 

Senator Taft also may be less accommodating in the period just ahead. 

One advantage Mr. Dewey would have over Mr. Truman, however, would be in 
his patronage power. Mr. Dewey could use the patronage whip to rally support of 
Republicans in Congress for whatever Administration programs he designs. 











Current price trends suggest that the next Administration may not be faced 
with any early problems in connection with prices or production trends. 

Soft-goods prices appear to be headed downward. Wholesale prices for some 
processed foods, for textiles and leather goods have been declining. 

Hard-goods prices also may be leveling out. Recent advances have been 
moderete in wholesale prices for furniture, metal products, building materials. 

If this price trend continues, a new Administration may be able to ride the 








boom for a number of months without being called upon to take any action. 


Antitrust policy presents a growing problem to business. Recent suits may 
have a political tinge, but they will be on court dockets after election. 

Antitrust suits now are aimed at companies that are big enough to dominate 
an industry. Justice Department wants to break up the Big Four packers into 14 
competing companies. It wants to invalidate agency agreements between large 
farm-machinery companies and dealers, between oil companies and filling stations. 

These are samples of what looks like a broad attack on business size. 











To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Economics of ALLEGHENY METAL 
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Today’s Subject: 
STAINLESS STEEL 


Gutters 


and 


Downspouts 


Researc A Results: tt you want an installation that can not only outlast the 








house, but is also better-looking and actually cheaper than any other 





material, Stainless Steel Gutters and Downspouts are your choice: Com- 
pared with the widely-used Material B, the first cost of Allegheny Metal is 
75% higher, but the first time ‘‘B’’ must be replaced—generally after ten to 
fifteen years—Allegheny Metal shows a 15% saving, and it never needs 





painting or re-painting. Compared with Material C, also widely-used, the 
cost of Allegheny Metal is 10% lower right at the start ... and Stainless Steel 
weathers to a soft, pleasing gray—does not stain or discolor white siding 
or window trim. 


Memo: Te architects, builders, realtors, fabricators—and just plain Mr. Jones 
who wants a new or better house—remember that ALLEGHENY METAL 
GUTTERS and DOWNSPOUTS are best and cheapest in the long run! 














Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too— yours for the asking. | 


LUM STEEL CORPORATION 
” Producer of Hints Koel tr Alt Fowma 


urgh, Penna. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 
\llegheny Metal is stocked by all "Ios. T. Ryerson & Son, inc., Warehouses 
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Every pin represents one of more than 
2500 Texaco wholesale distributing plants, 
each an immediate and convenient source of 





supply for quality lubricants and fuels. 





‘strategic move 


... for more effective control of all plants 


OU can centralize and control pur- 

chases of lubricants for all your 
plants through Texaco’s petroleum net- 
work of more than 2500 wholesale dis- 
tributing plants in all 48 states. This 
unified control can give to your busi- 
ness increased output, reduced opera- 
tional costs and uniform high quality 
products. Moreover, you will receive 








the wholehearted cooperation of Texaco 
lubrication engineers to help solve your 
lubrication problems. 
e 

Get these benefits by calling the 
nearest of more than 2500 Texaco 
wholesale distributing plants or writ- 
ing to The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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U.S. policy of bottling up Rus- 
a is getting Americans deeply 
involved in world troubles. Ber- 
lin is only part of it. 

Russian pressure, held back 
at one point, keeps breaking 
through somewhere else. Struggle 
between U.S. and Communism 
shows up almost everywhere. 

Big question is how far each 
side can push, short of war. 


Events in Europe are pushing the 
U.S. and Russia closer to the stage in 
which each may go separate ways in 
the world. Bargaining between Wash- 
ington and Moscow is growing more 
strained and difficult. War, not an im- 
mediate prospect, nevertheless is 
taken into consideration in all official 
discussions because of the worsening 
relations between the two big allies 
of World War II. 

The new crisis, centering in the 
struggle for dominance in Ger- 
many, puts the U. S. policy of “con- 
taining” Soviet power up against its 
severest test to date. 

In Berlin, the Russians are har- 
assing the Western powers in ways 
that are more and more menacing. 
In Moscow, normal diplomacy be- 
tween the Russians on one side and 
the U.S., Britain and France on 
the other, is performed in an_at- 
mosphere of increasing tension. In 
Paris, the setting for the United 
Nations General Assembly meet- 
ing is such that debate between 
Russia and Western powers can de- 
velop unprecedented bitterness. 

With each side unwilling to back 
down, fear that the “cold war” will 
tun into a shooting war is rising 
again. There is talk of ultimatums 
ind of danger that an incident 
could touch things off. The whole 
‘tuation is providing the test of 
whether Russia can be contained 
by means short of war. Also, it 
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raises the question of just what results 
the policy has brought thus far. 

The containment policy now being 
followed was adopted by President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall about 18 months ago. It is 
based on the theory that, if the Western 
powers stand firm and confront Russia 
with counterforce at every point where 
Russia and the Western nations come into 
conflict, the present Russian regime will 
crack up within 10 or 15 years. 

Action under this policy has been 
taken on many fronts—diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, political, propaganda and mili- 
tary—since it was first adopted. Counter- 
moves have been made by Russia. In 
some sectors, the U.S. has gained im- 
portant ground. But, in others, Russia 
has the advantage. 

On the diplomatic front, the aim 
has been to stop Russian expansion and 
to solidify the non-Russian world. 

In dealing with Russia, this country 
has made almost no concessions since 
the containment policy was adopted. At 
the same time, Russia has yielded just as 
little. The result has been a series of 


deadlocks. 





MARSHALL & TRUMAN 


... between West and East—few concessions 
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U.S. TACTICS IN THE ‘COLD WAR’: 
GAINS THAT OUTWEIGH LOSSES 


Reported from WASHINGTON, PARIS and BERLIN 


One conference after another has 
failed to bring agreement on Germany. 
A series of talks on Austria has brought 
minor concessions by both sides, offered 
on a tentative basis, but no final agree- 
ment has been reached. The question of 
what to do with the Italian colonies, now 
being laid before the General Assembly, 
finds the U.S. and Russia still far apart. 
Each has stood, at one time or another, 
for a proposal the other has backed, but 
they never have backed the same plan 
at the same time. 

In building solidarity of the non- 
Russian world, the U. S. policy has made 
considerable headway. A six-power con- 
ference in London agreed on plans for a 
government in Western Germany. Five 
nations in Western Europe, including 
Britain and France, have formed a new 
alliance. Greece and Turkey definitely 
have been brought into the U.S. orbit. 
Western Hemisphere nations are united 
in the Inter-American Defense Pact. 

The U. S. position has become weaker 
in some areas, however. In Eastern Eu- 
rope, Russia’s cold-war moves have 
tended more and more to shut the United 
States out of Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
the other satellite countries. In the 
Middle East, ties between the U. S. 
and the Arab states are somewhat 
weaker as a result of the war in 
Palestine. In China, the Nationalist 
regime still is closely linked with 
the U.S., but increasing confusion 
makes that regime a doubtful asset. 

Altogether, U.S. moves on the 
diplomatic chessboard appear to 
show gains that somewhat out- 
weigh the losses. 

On the economic front, the 
main engine of U.S. policy is the 
four-year Marshall Plan, through 
which U.S. goods are being 
poured into 16 Western European 
countries and into Western Ger- 
many. The aim is to speed re- 
covery, prevent the spread of Com- 
munism, and keep Russian influ- 
ence at a minimum. 

In the five months since Con- 
gress approved the plan, the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Administration 
has been made a going concern by 
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BERLIN ANTI-COMMUNISTS 
... face an organized ‘‘roughhouse” 
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Paul G. Hoffman, the Administrator, and 
W. Averell Harriman, the U.S. Special 
Representative in Europe. So far, about 
$1,500,000,000 of the $5,000,000,000 
appropriated by Congress for the first 
year has been spent or committed. The 
remainder has just been apportioned 
among the various countries. Now each 
country is framing a recovery program 
for the second, third and fourth years. 

Substantial progress toward recovery 
already has been made by several na- 
tions. Great Britain’s industries are pro- 
ducing at a rate 24 per cent above that 
of 1946 and nearly 15 per cent above 
1938. Industrial production of France is 
17 per cent above 1938. In Belgium and 
Sweden, gains parallel those of France, 
while in Denmark improvement has been 
even greater, Currency reform has stim- 
ulated production in Western Germany. 

Acute problems remain, however. In 
spite of U.S. aid, France has not been 
able to halt the inflationary rise of prices 
and wages, and a financial smashup is 
feared. As a result U.S. goods sent to 
France go largely for relief instead of 
building up industrial output. Italy has 
stabilized her prices, but is struggling 
with unemployment. Shortages continue 
to make life in Britain very austere. 

Trade with Russia and the satellite 
countries, meanwhile, is being carefully 
screened. The U.S. has shut down on the 
shipment of any goods that could be 
used in building up the Russian war ma- 
chine. Also, Marshall Plan countries are 
not permitted to send Russia any goods 
of the types the U.S. refuses to send. 

Looking at the whole economic front, 
an appraisal finds the U. S. steadily gain- 
ing ground in the battle to save Europe’s 
economy. But in some sectors, especially 
France, outcome hangs in the balance. 

On the political front, U.S. policy 
aims at containing Soviet power by keep- 
ing Communists out of every government 
that is not already in the Russian orbit. 

Immediately after the war, coalition 
governments in France, Italy and Greece 
included Communist ministers. In South 
America, Communists had Cabinet places 
in Chile and held minor offices in Brazil. 
But, for more than a year, the Commu- 
nists have been consistently excluded 
from the governments of all those coun- 
tries. This has been true even where, as 
in France, they made up the largest 
single party or where, as in Italy, the 
non-Communist government for a time 
represented only a minority. 

Exclusion of the Communists has been 
due in part to insistence by the United 
States that economic aid would not be 
given to any government containing 
Communists in its Cabinet. 

Communist setbacks in Europe have 
been due also to the shrinkage in number 
of votes cast for Communist candidates 


ee 


in elections. The Communist parties hay 
lost ground in Italy, Germany, the Neth. 
erlands, Belgium and the Scandinavian 
countries. They are expected to shoy 
losses in France, whenever a gener 
election, now being demanded by Gen, 
Charles de Gaulle, is held. 

In the satellite countries of Easter 
Europe, where free elections in the 
Western sense are not held, Russian. 
backed Communist regimes encounter jp. 
creased resistance from the people, 

Communist gains continue to be made 
in Asia, however. In Manchuria and 
North China, the situation is dominated 
by a Communist regime friendly to Rus. 
sia. The same is true of Russian-occupied 
Northern Korea, although a non-Com. 
munist Government has been elected by 
the people of Southern Korea. 

French officials in Indo-China claim 
that Communists have had a hand in the 
native Viet-Nam movement. Dutch of. 
ficials in the Netherlands East Indies are 
blaming Communist activity for vioh. 
tions of the truce agreement with the 
Indonesian Republic. In Burma and 
Malaya, Communists are declared to be 
causing political confusion and unrest 

In Japan and the Philippines, on the 
other hand, little headway has been 
made by the Communists, and U.S, in. 
fluence remains strong. 

A survey of the world-wide political 
front, then, shows the U. S. winning out 
in Europe and Latin America, but losing 
influence in Asia. Some observers, in- 
cluding members of Congress, believe 
that, in the long run, no matter what 
happens in Europe, U.S. interests will 
be seriously hurt unless the Communist 
tide in Asia can be checked. 

On the propaganda front, the 
U.S. is seeking to win friends every- 
where for democracy and Western ways 

Through the Voice of America radi 
broadcasts, efforts are being made t 
counteract Russian radio propaganda 
There is evidence that U.S. programs 
are widely heard in the satellite countries, 
but they have been less effective in 
reaching the people of Russia. 

In the United Nations, delegates ot 
the U.S. use the sessions of the Security 
Council, General Assembly and_ other 
agencies as a forum for the spreading ot 
Western ideas. Here, however, they find 
the Russians equally alert to use all op- 
portunities for spreading Russian ideas 

On the mob front, Russia has the 
advantage, because organized “rough 
house” activity is unfamiliar to people 0 
the U.S. Tactics of the Russians in Ber- 
lin are typical, Through demonstration 
and rioting by the German Communists 
the Russians have been stirring up trov- 
ble for Germans in the city government 
who are friendly to the Western powers. 
But some U.S. officials believe that 
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Russia’s position is hurt more by the use 
of such pressure than it is helped. 

On the military front, the U.S. 
faces perhaps the biggest task of all. This 
is because of Russia’s advantage in pos- 
sssing overwhelming military strength 
on the Eurasian land mass. 

At the Dardanelles, Russian expansion 
has been prevented, or at least made 
more difficult, by U.S. military aid to 
Turkey. The U.S. aid to Greece has 
thwarted any plans Russia may have had 
for moving without opposition to the 
Aegean Sea. But, in Western Europe, 
defense plans of the new alliance are 
sowed by uncertainty as to just what 
areas, if any, can be defended and as to 
just what arms the U.S. will provide. 

In the Far East, this country occupies 
a strong position in Japan, but prob- 
ably cannot defend Korea and China. 

Actually, the main counterforce the 
U.S. can oppose to Russia’s military 
strength consists in this nation’s indus- 
trial plant and the skills of her people, 
which, given enough time, could be con- 
verted into another mighty war machine. 
This industrial strength could be turned 
into military force if the threat to U.S. 
security should warrant. 

This appraisal of results attained un- 
der the U.S. containment policy shows 
that, on the diplomatic, economic and 
propaganda fronts, the policy is largely 
working out as planned. On the political 
front, U.S. losses are tending to offset 
the gains to some extent. And, on the 
military front, Russia, for the time at 
least, has a strong advantage, 

Two questions remain: Will the Rus- 
sian regime really fall apart, while the 
Western powers stand firm? Can _ the 
policy bring enough pressure on Russia 
to cause a crack-up without precipitat- 
ing a shooting war first? 

The Democratic leaders, Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Marshall, have shown they be- 
lieve the containment policy will even- 
tually win out for the U.S., even though 
there is a war risk. 

The Republican leaders, including 
the presidential nominee, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, his foreign-policy ad- 
viser, John Foster Dulles, and Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, have backed the contain- 
ment policy up to now. But they are de- 
clining to share responsibility for any 
steps taken without their knowledge or 
consent. And they are unwilling to give 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Marshall a blank 








check that covers any and all moves. 

To these Republican leaders, the out- 
standing fact of the present situation is 
the approach of Jan. 20, 1949. Beginning 
on that date, they confidently expect to 
get a chance to run U.S. foreign policy 
and to test that policy in action. 
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DIPLOMATIC FRONT: ROBERTS, SMITH, CHATIAGNEAU 
... the U. S. has gained important ground—but so has Russia 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF MAINE ELECTION 


Republican Strength Back to a High Level 


Republican trend is back to its 
high point of 1928. That is real 
meaning of the Maine election. 

Early-voting State, traditionally 
Republican, is more so than usual 
this year. It probably indicates a 
swing away from the Democrats, 
nation-wide. 

Bad news for the Truman cam- 
paign is not that Maine went 
Republican, but that Republican 
voters are on the increase. 


The voting in the Maine election 
offers no comfort for the Democrats 
in November. For in spite of the 
State’s rampant Republicanism, _ its 
voting trends on a long-term chart are 
almost an exact replica of those in the 
nation. That the surge of Republican- 
ism in Maine is now back to the point 
at which it was in 1928 is a clear sign 
of the rise of Republican strength in 
the nation at large. 

The significance of Maine’s September 
vote is both overrated and underesti- 
mated. The accompanying charts show 
a wide variance between Maine’s Sep- 
tember vote and its vote for President 
in November. Maine has elected a 
Democratic Governor in September and 
voted Republican in November. And, in 
1944, State-wide candidates got 70 per 


‘cent of the vote in September and 


Thomas E. Dewey got only 52 per cent 
of the vote in November. Yet the rise and 
fall of vote percentages in Maine show 
the way the tide runs in the rest of the 
country. 

The voters in Maine operate in the 
Republican stratosphere. They reflect na- 
tional trends. They do so high in the 
clouds of Republicanism, however, and 
it is often difficult to determine whether 
Maine is 10 per cent or 20 per cent more 
Republican than the rest of the nation. 

Not once was Franklin D. Roosevelt 
able to collect the votes of Maine and 
Vermont. In 1932, Maine elected a 
Democratic Governor in September, but 
gave the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent its electoral votes in November. In 
1936, 1940 and 1944, Maine elected Re- 
publicans in September, and the rest of 
the nation voted Democratic in Novem- 
ber. Nevertheless,. trends on the long- 
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term chart were clearly in line with those 
in the nation. 

What had happened was that Maine, 
being more strongly Republican than 
most of the rest of the nation, voted less 
Democratic than did the other States, 
and turned back to Republicanism more 
quickly, But the sweep of the election 
tides in Maine affected the voting there, 
just as elsewhere. The trend chart for 
Maine is similar to that in New York, or 
any other State. 

New York and several other States 
are far better guides to national voting 
trends than is Maine. Several States rare- 
ly fail to reflect the national trend, where 
Maine, by its staunch Republicanism, will 
simply show up with a smaller Republi- 
can majority instead of an overturn. of 
Republican candidates, 










Republican Trends in Maine 

















































NATIONAL PRESIDENTIAL 


Republican percentages) 


A comparison of the New York vw. 
ing curve in local and presidential ele, 
tions with that of the nation betweq 
1920 and 1946 shows almost the say, 
dips and rises as occurred in_ nation, 
voting, There, as in Maine and even 
other State, certain allowances must }y 
made for the impact of strong local and 
national personalities upon voters, 

Similarly, in the congressional ané 
gubernatorial voting, the low points anj 
peaks often occurred in mid-term ele. 
tions, which are not shown in the pres. 
dential voting. But a chart of the rises 
and falls of party strength in the nation, 
showing congressional voting, would pit 
the low points at the same spots at whic) 
they occur on the State charts. Parti 
usually reach the zenith or the bottomd 
their power in mid-term elections. 
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Thus, in New York, a dip in local Re- 
publican strength that is reflected in 1922 
does not show up on the presidential 
hart until 1924, but the upward move- 
nent of 1928 reaches a peak in local and 
national elections at the same time. 

At this point the Roosevelt personality 
wmes to bear upon the relationship: be- 
tween New York elections and those in 
he nation. Mr. Roosevelt, running for 
Governor in New York in 1930, sent local 
Republican strength to its low point of 
the quarter century covered by the charts. 
With his vote-getting personality trans- 
fered from the State to the nation, Re- 
publican strength in the nation slipped. 
4nd once Mr. Roosevelt was removed 
from the local picture, Republicans began 
aslow climb in New York in 1932. 

This rise is not reflected in New York's 
presidential vote, however. Here, al- 
though the rises and dips are not so sharp, 
he graph of the State’s voting shows 
xactly the same indentations as that of 
the nation. 

in Maine, the picture is but little 
liferent. In its presidential voting, Maine 
came out more strongly for its New Eng- 
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land neighbor, Calvin Coolidge, than it 
did for either Warren G. Harding or 
Herbert Hoover, but the same dip oc- 
curred after 1928. Maine Republicans 
recovered more quickly than did those in 
the rest of the nation. The curve rose 
again in 1936 for Alf Landon in Maine, 
although it went down in the rest of the 
country. Then, caught in the tug of 
foreign affairs, Maine came closer to 
going Democratic in 1940 and 1944 than 
it had before—in a period when Republi- 
cans were gaining elsewhere. 

In State-wide elections for the Senate 
and for the Governorship, the Maine 
curve was following, almost exactly, that 
of the rest of the nation if the sharp peaks 
and valleys of the mid-term elections are 
ironed out. But here, again, Republicans 
caught their breath and began the come- 
back four vears before they did in the 
rest of the nation. 

Two interpretations may be given to 
the Maine election figures since 1944. 
The curve reflects a peak in 1944, a 
shrinkage in 1946 and a rise to a new 
peak in 1948. These are based on single 
State-wide election figures for Governor 
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and for Senator. The net result is a rise 
in Republican’ strength in Maine between 
1944 and 1948. 

But, taking the average of the vote 
percentages won by Republican candi- 


dates for Governor, for the House of 
Representatives and for the Senate in 
those three years, the Republican strength 
in Maine is indicated as less strong in 
Maine now than it was in 1944, in spite 
of the record-breaking vote percentage 
won by Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith in 
her race for the Senate. 

Mrs. Smith’s personality, backed 
by what her constituents regarded as a 
good voting record in Congress, lifted 
her vote percentage 6 to 10 points higher 
than that of the candidate for Governor 
or of the candidates for the House of 
Representatives. It lifted the average of 
the Republican vote in Maine and sends 
her to the Senate as the first Republican 
woman Senator elected for a full term of 
six years. Miss Gladys Pyle, a South 
Dakota Republican, was elected in 1938 
to serve a two-month term. 

Although Mrs. Smith usually has voted 
the party line during her eight years as 
a member of the House, Mrs. Smith has 
not hesitated to break away and vote her 
independent convictions. She voted 
against the Smith-Connally antistrike bill, 
voted against cutting OPA funds, against 
freezing the Social Security tax at its 
present levels, and against a_ bill to 
punish absenteeism from war work- 

In her earlier races for the House, Mrs. 
Smith had the support of the CIO. But it 
kept hands off her race for the Senate 
this year, because she had voted for the 
Taft-Hartley Act. She is pleasant, trim 
and speaks rarely in Congress. But she 
campaigned vigorously all over Maine 
for the Senate post. She accepted few 
contributions, most of them small, and 
paid most of her campaign expenses her- 
self. She is taking the post vacated by 
Senator Wallace White, the Republican 
Floor Leader, who is retiring. 

The combination of a pleasing per- 
sonality, a voting record of which her 
constituents approved, and a_ vigorous 
campaign produced for Mrs. Smith a per- 
centage of the popular vote that ran 
well over 70. If her vote is used as the 
measurement, the Republicans have a 
firmer grip on Maine voters than they 
did in 1944. If the average of votes for 
Republicans is used, the trend is down, 
slightly. 

But, whichever of the two trends is 
taken, the Maine voting now is back on 
the high plateau of 1926 and 1928 when 
Republican candidates were scoring their 
victories with percentage marks that 
stood in the upper 60s and lower 70s. 
That is the way Maine was voting when 
Republicans were winning presidential 
elections. 
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Labor's Troubles Under Labor Rule 


British workers, under a Labor 
Government, find they still have 
troubles and complaints. Union 
leaders, running their own Gov- 
ernment, seem just like any other 
boss to many. 

Wages are up, but so are 
prices. Pay checks, though bigger, 
do not go as far as they did a 
year ago. 

Problem for the Government is 
to get production up, keep a lid 
on workers’ demands, still hold 
support of rank and file. 


The British workingman is finding 
out that he cannot have things en- 
tirely his own way even under a Labor 
Government. Major opponents of the 
worker's latest demands for more pay 
and less work are his own union lead- 
ers and the socialist Government, not 
the private employers. 

Socialists are calling a halt to the bene- 
fits promised to labor before they took 
power. Order of the day in socialist Brit- 
ain now is “more pay only for more 
work.” In addition, not only the Govern- 
ment socialists, but union leaders, too, 
are saying that the incentive of profits is 
vital to British industry even under so- 
cialism. 

Real question now is whether the Brit- 
ish worker will go along with this shift 
of policy. Industrial workers admit that 
their lot has improved in relation to other 
Britons under socialism, but they want 
more money. About one third of all union 
members are openly dissatisfied. “Wild- 
cat” strikes, called in defiance of union 
bans on work stoppages, are in the mak- 
ing. Such strikes, if supported by the 
mass of British workers, could upset not 
only the plans of British socialists, but the 
whole of Britain’s economy. 

Worker’s view of British socialism 
has changed a lot since 1945 when the 
parliamentary elections put a Labor Party 
Cabinet into office as the “workingman’s 
Government.” 

Honeymoon is over. At the start, 
socialist leaders and union heads went all 
out for the British workingman. Wages 
climbed. Scheduled hours of work were 
reduced. Workers got family allowances; 
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insurance against sickness, unemploy- 
ment and old age; free hospital and 
medical services, and a host of other 
benefits. They were hailed as “partners,” 
not employes, in socialized industries. 
But the workers did not respond with as 
much enthusiasm as the socialists had 
expected, 

Production is rising, but not fast 
enough to meet Britain’s postwar crisis. 
The slogan “Work or Want” has replaced 
the socialist promises of new benefits for 
workers. Last February the Government 
asked for a voluntary “freeze” on wages 
as well as on profits and prices. Recently 
the majority of Britain’s union leaders, 
mainly cautious men interested in defend- 
ing socialism, agreed to try to keep the 
lid on wages. As a result, the British work- 
ingman is sitting back to take a long, cold 





look at the program put before him by, 
leaders who represent him. 
Employers are still employers whethy 
they are Government officials or privy) 
owners. Workers in nationalized ind 
tries are complaining that it takes long, 
under socialism to get action at the facl 
tory level than it took under private oy, 
ership. Organized workers are not 
eager for nationalization as they oy 
were. Delegates of unions directly qy, 
cerned with iron and. steel productio 
for example, voted down a motion, ¢ 
the recent Trades Union Congress, 
immediate transfer of the industry 
Government ownership. 
Profits, it turns out, are not big enoug 
to enable socialists to add much mop 
to the workers’ pay check. Time wa 
when British socialists talked of hand. 
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BRITISH WORKER: ‘MORE PAY ONLY FOR MORE WORK’ 
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a 
wg over dividends to the workers as 
won as they took power. But recently, 
atthe Trades Union Congress, Sir George 
Chester, a member of the TUC General 
Council and leader of the shoe workers’ 
wnion, said the profit incentive was essen- 
‘ial to the conduct of British industry, 
whether it was nationalized or in pri- 
vate hands. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, economic chict of 
Britain as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
wld the Congress that distribution to 
workers of a quarter of all the profits rep- 
sented by dividends would add less 
than 2 cents on the dollar to the pay of 
ach, The Congress rejected a motion to 
sive labor a share of the dividends by 


e him byt 


vers whetly 
ls or privat 
lized indy 
takes long 
1 at the fac 
private ow), 
are not 


+ they oni jaw. Now the workers are asking union 
lirectly cf aders what has happened to their “soak 
productiouf ye rich” promises. Many still want a 
— Motion, dB \cal limit placed on dividends. 

Oongress, | Prices, under socialism, remain a major 
industry problem for the worker. In the clothing 


industries, for example, workers are com- 
pining that the cost of men’s woolen 
suits is up 22 per cent while wool-indus- 
iy wages have risen only 2 per cent. In 
wneral, price rises have wiped out much 
ifthe wage gains made by workers since 
1945. Socialists are trying to explain to 
wage earners why this money is taken 
fom them through price rises but not 
gven back to them in wages—in other 
words, what becomes of the extra money 
taken in. 

Trouble is that Britain must buy most 
lof her essentials abroad while world 
prices have risen. Government subsidies 
ue keeping food prices down, but cloth- 
fing prices have gone up to pay more for 
wool from Argentina and Australia and 
‘cotton from Brazil and Egypt. 

Wages, money wages for industrial 
| workers, are more than 75 per cent above 
| prewar pay. Even real wages, actual pur- 
chasing power after taxes, are about 14 
per cent higher than in 1938, as illus- 
j trated in the chart on this page. But 
the peak in real wages was reached last 
year. Since that time, climbing prices 
have whittled away much of the workers’ 
gains. All in all, in terms of wages, the 
industrial worker has fared better under 
socialism than most other Britons. 

| Freeze or no freeze, wages will con- 
tinue to rise as long as the Government 
pemits contracts made by the unions to 
tie Wages to the cost-of-living index. The 
cost-of-living index moved up only 2 
per cent between February and July. Or- 
ganized workers out to beat the index 
are demanding flat pay increases. Wage 
rises already granted recently add $120,- 
000,000 a year to the nation’s bill for 
labor, and claims coming up total an ad- 
titional $180,000,000 a year in wage in- 
creases for 2,150,000 workers, But the 
Government, previously able only to re- 
duce the amount of wage increases 
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granted, now is out to give more wages 
only for more output. 

Living standards of the industrial 
workers under socialism have improved 
in relation to the standards of life for 
other Britons. Housing still is short; the 
socialist housing program is behind sched- 
ule. The wage earners’ postwar diet is 
better from the nutritional standpoint 
than it was before the war, because of 
price controls and subsidies, but there is 
little variety. Demand for cheap clothing 
still exceeds supply. Workers are grum- 
bling, too, about the Government's meas- 
ures to combat inflation, such as the with- 
drawal of clothing subsidies and the rise 
in customs duties on drink and tobacco. 

More production, as_ the British 
worker sees it, is not his responsibility 
alone, but also a Government job. Brit- 
ain’s man power is almost all at work; 
there are relatively few drones who can 
be shifted from nonproductive jobs into 
industry. Workers who heard much talk 
of socialist methods before the socialists 
took power are asking the Government to 
provide some new incentives for increas- 
ing hours of work. 
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Outlook for socialism in Britain, 
thus, is clouded. It depends on the reac- 
tion of the workingman to the socialists’ 
rejection of his demands. 

The trend of public-opinion polls in 
Britain is showing that the socialists of 
the Labor Party are in a neck-and-neck 
race with their chief opponents, the Con- 
servatives. The elections of 1945 gave 
Labor 48 per cent of the vote and the 
Conservatives only 40 per cent. By Janu- 
ary of 1946, Labor's standing was 52% 
per cent in public-opinion polls, against 
the Conservatives’ 33 per cent. This July, 
however, the polls put the Conservatives 
ahead with 42% per cent, compared to 41 
per cent for Labor. 

The showdown on the workingman’s 
support of British socialism is not going 
to wait for the general elections of 1950. 
Workers are making up their minds 
whether to go along with their union 
leaders and the Government, boosting 
output as best they can, or whether to 
join the “wildcat” strikes now brewing. 
British output, not British votes, may de- 
termine the success or failure of British 
socialism in the near future. 
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CANADA’S DRIVE FOR SALES TO U.S. 


Reported from OTTAWA and MONTREAL 


Canada, looking about for 
new markets, counts heavily on 
U.S. to buy more goods. As a 
producer, she has much to offer 
in raw materials and finished 
products. 

Aluminum, iron ore, pulp, 
paper, lumber and metals are 
available in abundance to back- 
stop U.S. supplies. Trouble may 
come if Canada pushes too hard 
the sale of manufactured goods 
in competition with U. S. industry. 


Canada is looking to the U.S. to 
buy a much larger share of her prod- 
ucts in the years immediately ahead. 
Stepped-up production and vast re- 
sources assure an abundant supply of 
goods to sell. Shrinking markets in 
other countries, plus the need for dol- 
lars to support big purchases in the 
U.S., are forcing Canadian producers 
to push their sales to Americans. 

U.S., in turn, needs large quantities 
of Canada’s raw materials. These are re- 
quired to relieve current shortages and 
to replace depleted stocks in the future. 
Demand in the U.S. for Canada’s man- 
ufactured goods, however, is not so great; 
it is in this field that a clash with Ameri- 
can manufacturers may come. Canada is 
industrializing rapidly and wants to sell 
the products of her industries to the U. S. 

Tariff barriers are not to interfere with 
most sales of Canada’s raw materials to 
the U.S. Further tariff concessions on 
some items are expected by Canadian 
planners and have some support from 
U.S. officials and industrialists. 

There still is lack of agreement, how- 
ever, as to how much Canada should ex- 
port to the U.S. in the way of finished 
goods. American manufacturers are not 
eager to see a flood of Canadian manu- 
factures admitted, -and they may take 
their fight to Congress if deep cuts in 
tariffs are sought. What U.S. manufac- 
turers want is Canadian raw materials. 

U. S. demand is strong now for most 
of the raw materials and coarse finished 
goods that Canada produces. Indications 
are that Canada will sell even more of 
these products in the U.S. than she has 
been selling. 
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Aluminum, for example, is wanted 
badly for U.S. military planes. It is now 
in short supply in this country. Canada 
may furnish 500,000,000 pounds of the 
estimated 2,000,000,000 pounds _ being 
consumed in the U.S. this year. Com- 
pletion of the vast Shipsaw plant in 
Quebec made Canada almost overnieht 
a top world producer. Now there is talk 
of another aluminum project in British 
Columbia. Meanwhile, the U.S. tariff 
on aluminum has been reduced and miy 
be cut further. 





MADE IN CANADA—PAPER 
... the best customer continues to be the U. S. 


lron ore is. expected to be sent to the 
U.S. in increasing amounts. Reserves in 
Ontario, Newfoundland, Labrador and 
the Canadian Lake Superior region rival, 
if they do not exceed, the former rich- 
ness of the U.S. Mesabi Range deposits. 
These reserves, some newly discovered, 
may in time replace the dwindling ores of 
the Mesabi. Steel firms in the U. S. have 
bought portions of these reserves in re- 
cent years to prepare for such a shift. 

Wood pulp and coarse papers are to 
be sold to the U. S. in increasing volume. 
Already they are the Dominion’s biggest 
export to the U.S. Canadian paper mills 
are to boost capacity by 300,000 tons in 
the next three years. The U.S. will con- 
tinue to be Canada’s best newsprint cus- 
tomer, and American papermakers may 
want even more Canadian pulp than 
they can get. 


Lumber sales, too, are likely to jy 
crease unless American demand drops js 


the result of a building slump. Cana 
now is supplying the U.S. with 18 p 
cent of her production, or about 1,0() 
000,000 board feet annually. With tim) 
reserves in Canada vastly larger th, 
those of the U.S., Canada has a gy 
chance of supplying a larger and lary 
portion of the American lumber marke 

Chemical exports to the U.S., sm 
now, promise to become more importa: 
The Dominion Government is encoun. 


ational Film Boare 


ing chemical production and exports. I 
has persuaded one large U.S. manufac 
turer to concentrate his plant expansi 
in Canada and to export part of his Cai 
dian production to the U.S. The rece! 
cut in the U.S. tariff on Canadian chemi 
cals will help to stimulate this busines 

Nonferrous metals from Canati- 
nickel, copper, lead, zinc—are in stron 
demand in the U.S. Right now U.S. firm 
are bidding for them, sometimes unsut- 
cessfully, against Canada’s British al 
European customers. Titanium, soon | 
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be produced commercially in Quebee. ' 
expected to find a good market amos 
U.S. paint manufacturers and users 
metals. 

Finished products from Canad 
however, cannot depend on getting such 
an enthusiastic welcome in the U.S.! 
the present, postwar scarcities of mat) 
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tems are keeping down U.S. resistance 
» Canadian manufactures. In the future, 
however, the story may be different. Yet 
itis in the field of manufactured goods 
that Canada wants most to increase her 
exports to the U.S. 

Main reason for Canada’s attitude is 
hat she came out of the war with a 
doubled industrial capacity. The momen- 
tum picked up during the war is carry- 
ing industrial development further now, 
and there are plenty of resources to sup- 
port these growing industries. Canada’s 
plants are turning out a wide range of 
products—motor vehicles, farm ma- 
chinery, railway equipment, aircraft, 
machine tools, ships and a variety of 
consumer goods, This expanding indus- 
tial machine must be kept busy. 

All signs point to further expansion of 
Canadian industry. An abundant water 
supply is available. A new major oil field 
is being developed in Alberta. This will 
make the Dominion less dependent upon 
the U.S. for oil. There also is a potential 
supply of coal that’ can be developed. 
Canada now buys 60 per cent of her coal 
fom the U.S. Recent discoveries of 
high-grade bituminous coal in British 
Columbia may provide a source of fuel 
for that Far Western area. 

If Canada can sell the U.S. more of 
the expensive finished goods, rather than 
nostly raw materials, she will be able 
to swing her trade with the U.S. more 
nearly into balance. Canada would like, 
for instance, to make fine papers for ex- 
port to the U.S. instead of selling so 
much wood pulp for manufacture into 
fine papers inside the U. S. 

Automobile parts offer an example 
of the situation that may develop when 
Canada pushes for larger sales of finished 


' goods in the U.S. Manufacturers from 


this country built plants in Canada to 
take advantage of lower production costs 
there and to get inside the British Em- 
pire preferential tariff. These plants make 
autos for the Canadian market and ex- 
port. But they import about $100,000,000 


| worth of parts from the U.S. annually. 


Now the Canadian Government is go- 
ing out for increased manufacture of 
parts inside the Dominion. The Govern- 
ment wants to see enough parts made in 
Canada to supply most of the domestic 
need and, in addition, to fill part of the 
U.S. requirements. Thus, Canadian parts 
would come in competition inside the 


| U.S. with those made in U. S. plants. 


Other manufactures, such as electri- 
cal appliances, can cause irritations in 
case Canada goes all out for large-scale 
‘porting of finished goods to the U.S. 


| Appliances exported to the U. S. now are, 
| for the most part, types in which Canada 


has special advantages, But, if Canada 
seeks too broad a place in the U.S. mar- 
ket, the story will be different, 
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DEVELOPED IN CANADA—OIL FIELDS 
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. .. the Dominion will be less dependent upon the U. S. 


Clashes of interest between Canadian 
manufacturers and those inside the U.S., 
thus, seem to be just around the corner. 
Some U.S. manufacturers look upon a 
number of Canada’s new industries as 
needless duplications of U.S. facilities. 
They will resent any attempt by Canada 
to get a big slice of the U.S. market for 
manufactured goods. 

A compromise may be possible. 
There are signs of willingness on both 
sides to co-ordinate the industries of the 
two nations, at least to some extent. Some 
U.S. manufacturers are exploring ways 
to help Canada sell more goods of the 
kinds she wants to sell in the U.S. On 
the Canadian side, there is an apparent 


willingness to ease up on some lines of 
goods while building up others. U. S. 
companies that own plants on both sides 
of the border may be able to help keep 
friction at a minimum. 

The real test will come, however, when 
and if Canada tries to get big concessions 
on items that cannot compete in U.S. 
market unless tariffs are cut drastically or 
eliminated. Such cuts will require action 
by the U.S. Congress. What Congress 
does then will determine whether Canada 
is to get the share of the U.S. market 
she wants for her manufactured goods. 

Even if Canada loses that fight, she 
faces the prospect of increased sales of 
raw materials to the U.S. 
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PRODUCED IN CANADA—FARM MACHINERY 
... the biggest worry—a market for finished goods 
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Blow to Latin America’s ECA Hopes 


Reported from BUENOS AIRES, MEXICO CITY, RIO DE JANEIRO and WASHINGTON 


A dollar shortage is closing in 
on Latin America. It means less 
buying of U.S. goods, slower pay 
for goods on order. 

Buying for the Marshall Plan 
is low, only a fraction of first esti- 
mates. This cuts off Latin America 
from big dollar source. 

Sales to Europe will help some- 
what, but not much. Outlook is 
that inter-American trade will not 
get the lift once counted on. 


The countries of Latin America are 
not getting as many dollars under the 
Marshall Plan as had been expected. 
Buying so far amounts to less than 
$90,000,000, in contrast with the 
$1,700,000,000 for 15 months that was 
talked about early this vear. 

Latin America’s dollar shortage, thus, 
threatens to become more and more acute 
in spite of Marshall Plan spending unless 
big loans are made by the Export-Import 
and International banks. The outlook in 
most of the countries to the south is for 
less buying of U.S. goods, slower pay 
for goods already bought, more controls 
on the spending of dollars. 

Biggest reason why Marshall Plan pur- 
chases in Latin America are lagging is 
that world production of food is turning 
out better than had been expected. 
Europe doesn’t need to import as much 
food as had been planned. Bumper crops 
in U.S. are enabling this country to take 
care of more of Europe’s needs. Canada, 
too, has big crops. Added up, these fac- 
tors mean that buying of food in Latin 
America is far below anticipated amounts. 

Dollar purchases of some foods and of 
oil and metals in Latin America are to 
continue and may increase. Yet indica- 
tions now are that the spending of Mar- 
shall Plan dollars in Latin America will 
be much less than the totals formerly dis- 
cussed. They are not likely to give U. S. 
trade with Latin America the lift that 
businessmen had hoped the Marshall 
Plan would give it. 

Biggest orders for Marshall Plan 
goods in Latin America are held by Chile, 
Venezuela, Mexico and Brazil. Deals 
with these countries account for two 
thirds of the total.-Argentina, which had 
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a chance to become an important seller, 
has nearly missed the boat. Five countries 
—Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Costa Rica and Panama—have made no 
Marshall Plan sales so far. Other countries 
are working on orders ranging from $10,- 
000,000 down to a few thousand dollars. 

Country by country, orders now on 
the books will put dollars into Latin 
America about in these amounts: 

Chile is out in front with more than 
$25,000,000 worth of business. Copper 
for European industries accounts for four 
fifths of this amount. Most of the balance 
is for nitrogen fertilizer. 

Venezuela is furnishing petroleum 
and petroleum products. Orders so far 
total about $15,000,000. Buying was slow 
in getting under way because of technical 
difficulties, but now it is picking up. 

Mexico has around $14,000,000 worth 
of orders. Sales of oilseeds and cake 
amount to more than $5,000,000. Mexi- 
co’s packing industry, which has sprung 
up since the foot-and-mouth disease cut 
off exports of live cattle to the U.S., is 
canning $4,000,000 worth of beef for 
Marshall Plan countries. Orders for lead 
amount to $3,000,000. Sale of sisal ac- 
counts for another $1,000,000, while 
orders tor animal hair and hides will bring 
in about $150,000. Mexico’s new electri- 
cal manufacturing industry is furnishing 
$10,000 worth of motors and generators. 

Brazil’s hopes to sell a lot of coffee 
under the Marshall Plan haven’t been 
realized so far. This is mainly because 
European countries are giving higher 
priority. to commodities they consider 
more important. Thus, Brazil’s $12,000,- 
000 worth of Marshall Plan orders in- 
cludes only about $500,000 in coffee. 

Biggest item Brazil is furnishing is 
about $7,000,000 worth of vegetable oils, 
seeds and cake for use as cooking fats 
and animal feed. Brazil’s orders include 
also $3,000,000 worth of frozen beef, 
$1,200,000 worth of sugar and about 
$300,000 worth of oiticica oil. 

Cuba’s sales run close to $10,000,000. 
Besides sugar, the main item, the orders 
are for $2,000,000 worth of aleohol and 
$1,000,000 worth of gunny sacks. 

Peru has close to $7,500,000 worth of 
business on her books. She is providing 
$7,000,000 worth of nonferrous metals, 
$35,000 worth of cocaine, about $200,000 
in hides and $135,000 in cottonseed cake. 

Argentina isnt cashing in on the 
Marshall Plan as she had hoped. Early 
this year, Europe was hungry. Argentina 





then expected to sell a lot of grain, ye 
table oils, meat and hides tor Mars, 
Plan dollars. She needed those dolla: 
take up outstanding drafts and letters 
credit and to buy equipment for her; 
ways and Five Year Plan projects, 
The Economic Co-operation Admij 
tration, however, held back on appro, 
dollar purchases in Argentina. In contr, 
with the high prices she had been getting 
Argentina offered to sell for dollar 
U.S. prices plus transportation, but 
wasn't enough. The ECA’s idea was thy 
if a Marshall Plan country wanted to} 
part of her Argentine supply of a cx 
modity with Marshall Plan dollars, Arges. 
tina should make all of her sales of thi 
commodity to that country at the My 
shall Plan price. Argentina refused. 
The ECA held, also, that Argentina, { 
she wanted to get in on the \arshall Ply 
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CHILE‘S COPPER 
$20,000,000 
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Jhould help European countries by taking 
down her bars against imports from those 
countries. Here, too, Argentina didn’t 
jree with the ECA. 

The food situation, meanwhile, has im- 
proved. Oats, linseed and linseed oil 
have become surplus in the U. S., hence 
_under terms of the Economic Co- 





operation Act—cannot be bought outside 
he U.S. with Marshall Plan money. 
Corn, too, may become surplus in the 
U.$. Canada, meanwhile, has been 
funishing a lot of wheat under the 
Marshall Plan at prices less than those 
asked by Argentina. 

Result was that, until a few days ago, 
Argentina had sold nothing under the 
Marshall Plan. Now ECA has approved 
yse of Marshall Plan dollars to buy $350,- 
00 worth of Argentine goatskins. A 
deal for about $400,000 worth of 
quebracho, for use in tanning, is in 
process, The ice, thus, is broken; but 
chances are against many big purchases 
unless Argentina makes price concessions 
and admits big European imports. 

Other countries have relatively few 
Marshall Plan dollars in sight. Uruguay 
is furnishing about $4,000,000 worth of 
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URUGUAY’S HIDES 
$4,000,000 
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hides, frozen beef, oilseeds and oilseed 
cake, Paraguay is to receive about $400,- 
000 for hides and oilseeds and cake. 
Nicaragua, only Central American coun- 
try represented so far, has an order for 
$840,000 worth of sesame seed. Bolivia’s 
only sale covers $180,000 worth of 
tungsten. Colombia, Ecuador and Haiti 
have less than $100,000 worth of busi- 
ness apiece on the books. 

The dollar shortage in Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, meanwhile, is getting 
tighter and tighter.- Nearly $1,000,000,- 
000 of the gold and exchange reserves 
they built up during the war was drained 
off, mainly by heavy imports. Result is 
that their buying of U.S. goods is off. 

Important controls and other curbs 
are being made even more drastic as gov- 
ernments try to save such gold and dollars 
as they still have. 

Moves toward devaluation of cur- 
rencies are under wav, another means of 
trying to bring payments with the U.S. 
into balance. Brazil, Colombia, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina and Uruguay have taken 
steps that have the effect of partial de- 
valuation. Mexico has cut her peso loose 
entirely from the dollar. 
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MEXICO’S BEEF 
$4,000,000 


Dollars are available in a few coun- 
tries. The pinch is not making itself felt 
much, if at all. in Cuba, Haiti, the Do- 
minican Republic, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras and Panama. 

Scarcity of dollars is getting worse 
in the rest of Latin America. Most coun- 
tries are holding down or banning imports 
of nonessentials and keeping the buying 
of essentials from U. S. as low as poss’ble. 

As European recovery _ progresses, 
Latin America is to increase sales to 
Europe and buying of European goods. 
The prewar pattern of commerce, in 
which Latin America traded extensively 
with both Europe and U.S., is to re- 
place the wartime pattern, in which 
Latin America had to do most of its 
trading with the U.S. 

The Marshall Plan, thus, will help 
Latin America by restoring markets in 
Europe and by making goods from 
Europe available. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the dollar pinch is hurting. This 
pinch is to continue for some time to 
come. Marshall Plan purchases, falling 
short of the volume that had been ex- 
pected, do not promise to give Latin 
America the amount of dollars it needs. 
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VENEZUELA‘S OIL 
$15,000,000 
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TIMETABLE OF LOWER PRICES 


Why Bread Will Be Cheaper Before Meot 


Rise in consumer prices is fal- 
tering. Bumper crops already are 
trimming wholesale prices of 
many farm products. 

Store prices are to feel the ef- 
fects more slowly. Food costs are 
to drop first—bread, chickens, 
eggs, then red meats. 

Metal goods, furniture show no 
signs of any price weakness. 

Prices of new automobiles are 
expected to continue high. 


Cost of living for most families is 
beginning to show signs of leveling 
out. Prices of goods that continue to 
rise are being partly offset by price 
declines for other goods. That pattern 
is expected to continue for several 
months. 

Foods, on the average, are expected to 
drop off slowly in price for the rest of the 
vear. But the decline may be hard to 
detect at retail stores. Meat can be down 
somewhat by November. Clothing, some 
garments at least, may be had for less in 
a few months, Coal for home heating is 
leveling off in price. Fuel oil prices, too, 
may flatten out soon. 

Metals and products made of metal, on 
the other hand, show no signs of weaken 
ing. Neither do most building materials. 
Prices of new homes are not to decline 
much for a time. Neither will most house- 
hold appliances. Demand for them still is 
high, will get a fillip from Christmas 
trade. 

That is the quick look at price pros- 
pects. It reveals a jumbled picture. In 
more detail: 

Food prices, already showing the 
effect of this year’s record crops, are 
to be forced down more sharply next 
vear. Prices of food, up 50 per cent 
on the average during the last two 
years and more than 130 per cent since 
1939, have hit family budgets harder 
than any other item. Price cuts here 
are to bring the biggest relief for budg- 
ets, when they come. But sharp cuts are 
to take time. 

Bread can feel the effect of lower 
wheat prices first, may drop a penny or 
so soon. Wheat has declined more than 
80 cents from the $3-a-bushel price in 
January. Flour at wholesale in New York 
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City is down from more than $8 per 
100 pounds to less than $6. That means 
a saving of about 9 per cent in the cost 
of baking bread. Bakers report that their 
labor and other costs have risen in the 
meantime. Even so, bread may drop from 
an average of 14 cents to 13 cents before 
long. 

Chickens and eggs will be next to 
feel the weight of record grain crops. 
But it will be several months, probably 
next spring, before much lower prices 
show up in stores. Then, Government 
price supports will prevent drastic de- 
clines. Right now consumers pay no more 
for eggs than they did a year ago—about 
71 cents a dozen, on the average. Roast- 
ing chickens are up from 55 cents a 
pound a year ago to about 63 cents. 
Prices of both may go up a bit before 
they start coming down, And _ turkeys 
for the Thanksgiving dinner are to set 
an all-time high price. Supplies are at 
a 10-year low. 

Meats are to be the last major food 
to be forced down in price by record 
grain crops. It takes a long time to turn 
corn on the cob into meat on the menu. 
Immediate effect, in fact, will be to bol- 
ster meat prices against the drop that 
usually comes with heavy slaughter be- 
ginning in October. With teed cheaper, 
farmers will hold back some steers and 
hogs for fattening. That means more 
meat—from heavier animals—later in the 
winter. But any really big increase in 
meat supplies is to take much longer 
than that. 

For pork, it is to take a year. Pigs 
born next spring, after expanded breeding 
operations this autumn, will not be mar- 
keted as hogs until late in 1949. Price 
declines then are to be counted on. Pork 
chops that cost 75 cents a pound a year 
ago and 84 cents now, may be back down 
below 75 or 70 cents. Bacon that could 
be had at 75 cents a pound a year ago 
mav drop well below today’s 78 and 
80. cents. 

For beef, a really big increase in sup- 
plies will require about three years. 
Calves born in increased numbers next 
spring will spend the following winter on 
the range, go to feed lots for fattening in 
the autumn and winter of 1950-51, and 
go to slaughter as fed steers in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1951. That is the 
cycle required to get a maximum increase 
of meat from growing feed supplies. 

Actually, many calves born next spring 
will go to market as something less than 


2-vear-old fed steers. But it will be 195 
before a big increase in beef supplies 
noticed in stores. Any big increase in veal 
and beef supplies in the meantime wil 
mean less beef later on. 

What that adds up to is only. small 
seasonal declines in beef prices. this 
autumn and winter, and no major te. 
ductions for many months, unless some. 
thing occurs to turn the whole price level 
downward. Round steak that cost th 
housewife 80 cents a pound a year ag 
probably is to go on selling for little less 
than $1. Hamburger, at 45 cents a pound 
a year ago, is not likely to drop much be. 
low the present average 62 cents, And 
rib roast, of less than prime grade, will 
continue to cost nearly 80 cents a pound, 
instead of the 63 cents it cost last year 
about this time. 

Milk and other dairy products are 
going on up in price in the season ahead. 
Supplies will be scarcer. And no big in- 
crease in dairy supplies can be expected 
soon. It takes years, in fact, to build up 
dairy herds. Milk, thus, is not to sell for 
much less than an average of 21 to 22 
cents a quart delivered, except for small 
seasonal declines next spring. 

Other foods may be lower in price 
in the year ahead. Fresh-fruit supplies 
are to be bigger next year, with prices 
perhaps lower. Canned fruits, too, are to 
be more plentiful. And most vegetables 
are to be abundant for the rest of 1945. 
In addition, fats and oils at cheaper 
prices can mean price cuts for salad 
dressings and some other foods. 

Food budget as a whole, thus, is not 
likely to be stretched much more, if any. 
in the months just ahead. Lower prices 
on foods next year can mean more dollars 
left for other purchases. 

Clothing prices are under heavy 
downward pressure. Some apparel items 
—many cotton goods — already have 
yielded in price. And production is of 
in many textile lines, as well as in shoes. 
Major price cuts still are to come, how- 
ever. The clothing situation is reported 
on page 24, 

New homes, on the other hand, are 
not likely to be had for much less in nine 
months or so ahead. That is the official 
view. Building costs are expected to goon 
rising each month for the rest of the 
year. That leaves no room for price cuts. 
except builders’ own margins. 

Some shading of margins, however, 's 
looked for. Demand for existing homes 
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CATTLE ON THE HOOF 


USDA 





—Black Star 


MEAT ON THE MENU 


... cheaper feed—more meat—lower prices—when? 


of homes 15 or more years old, And 
buyers’ resistance is putting increasing 
pressure On builders to trim their prices 
-to scratch harder for building economies 
ind slice their own margins—in order to 
get new homes sold. But no real break 
in prices of new houses is looked for 
before mid-1949. 

Fuel to heat those homes is not going 
to cost the householder much less _ this 
winter than it does now. But the steady 
cdimb in fuel prices probably is over. 
Bituminous coal stocks are near record 
levels, production is off, and poorer 
grades of coal already are being marked 
down, Coal for industrial and utility users 
probably will decline slightly in price be- 
tween now and spring. But home users 
are expected to go on paying about the 
same average of $15.75 a ton that they 
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pay now. Home-heating oil, too, may stop 
rising in price. Supplies are to be much 
easier this winter than last. Barring in- 
creases in labor costs, home-heating oil 
probably will not go much if any above 
the present range of 13 to 15 cents a 
gallon, 

Home appliances are going to cost 
at least as much in the months ahead as 
they have in the past. That goes for most 
products that use scarce steel and other 
metals in short supply. It applies also to 
most furniture, A two-piece living-room 
suite of medium quality that sold for 
$229 a vear ago now costs $249. The 
electric sewing machine that‘ could be 
had for $144.50 a year ago now costs 
$165. Still further increases in these and 
other major household appliances could 
come from higher prices on steel and 


other metals. Some vacuum cleaners, 
though, have come down. An upright 
cleaner priced at $69.95 a year ago can 
be bought for $64.95. 

Automobiles bought new from deal- 
ers may be among the last products to 
turn down in price. Demand still far out- 
runs supplies that are limited by  stecl 
shortages. And steel supplies still are get- 
ting shorter in relation to demand. 

The consumer, in short, is to see in 
the months ahead the same price trends 
he has seen this summer—a continued rise 
in some prices, a decline in others. On 
the average, the family budget as a whole 
almost surely is not going to rise as 
rapidly in the year ahead as it has in the 
last year. And, barring war or a major 
threat of war, it may begin to hold nearly 
steady before too long. 
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CHEAPER AND BETTER CLOTHING 


Clothing prices are holding 
firm, or declining, except in shoes 
and worsted suits. 

Supply and demand are close 
to balance in all lines of clothing. 
Return to buyers’ market aiready 
is benefiting consumers. 

Sales slump during the summer 
months convinced retailers of 
need for price reductions to keep 
demand up. 


A buyers’ market is returning in all 
kinds of clothing. Prices are holding 
firm on most first-class items. On some 
lesser-known brands, ‘prices are de- 
clining. 

Quality of clothing, too, generally is 
higher. More choices are offered in styles 
and fabrics. It all adds up to a break tor 
both men and women buyers at a time 
when costs of many other things are 
rising. 

Men/‘s clothing prospects show what 
is happening. Sales of men’s wear 
dropped this year, below last year’s level. 
A representative group of stores reports 
a 5% per cent average decline in their 
men’s wear sales during August, com- 
pared with August, 1947. Some mer- 
chants said business was off 60 per cent. 
Price resistance was blamed. 

Autumn and winter outlook is ad- 
justed to that trend of demand. Prices 
of men’s worsted suits are higher, after 
increases in material prices and wages of 
clothing workers. A medium-quality 
worsted suit that cost $50 last vear is 
$55 now. 

But manufacturers absorbed some, re- 
tailers another part, of the higher costs. 
More cheap suits, selling around $35, 
are available this year. Prices are the 
same, or declining, compared with last 
year on suits made from flannels, chev- 
iots, tweeds and covert cloth. 

Shoes, however, cost more. A typical 
pair of men’s Oxfords that was $10.95 
last year sells for $12.95. Demand for 
overcoats is down and many stores have 
coats left from last year. Prices are ex- 
pected to be unchanged, or lower. 

Hat manufacturers are maintaining 
1947 prices and offer better-quality hats 
in their keen competition for the market. 
Supply of boys’ clothing is adequate, 
with prices shaded a bit under 1947. 
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Reported from NEW YORK 


Children’s coats and pants made of 


denim, corduroy and gabardine are scarce 
at times in some areas, but shortages are 
temporary. 

Shirts, pajamas and underwear are 
plentiful and price cutting is prevalent 
in lesser-known brands. Makers of lead- 
ing-brand shirts held to former prices, or 
advanced prices by only a few cents on 
their more expensive models, when the 
new autumn, 1948, shirts appeared. 
Many brands of shirts selling for $3.95 
last vear are selling for $2.95 and less 
this year. 

Similar decreases are noted in pajamas. 
Military buying is expected to save the 
underwear market from a slump. Re- 


tailers are confident they will get plenty 
of distress goods for bargain-basement 
sales this season. 

Next spring, men’s clothing prices 
may show many changes. Better values 
and declining prices are forecast, even in 
hard-finished worsted suits. 

Manufacturers may ask slightly higher 
prices for tropical-worsted suits than in 
1948. Trade reports say most higher 
costs will have to be absorbed. Buyers 
for retail stores almost unanimously fore- 
cast lower prices on all “soft goods,” in- 
cluding sport clothes, shirts, socks and 
other furnishings. 

Women’s clothing sales are up 3 per 
cent in dollar volume over last vear’s 
sales, in contrast to sales of men’s wear. 
Changes in women’s fashions proved a 
big marketing success. Prices are approxi- 
mately the same as they were last year, 
except in shoes. 

Shoe prices are higher, with greatest 


THE NEW LOOK 


... summer slump, autumn bargain 





increases in more expensive mode 
Worsted suit material is higher. A ray 
dress worth $16.95 last year sells { 
about $19.95 now. But hosiery dema 
is down, supplies are large, and _ pric 
are slightly lower. Materials and tail. 
ing in women’s clothing. are reported 
be the best since 1941]. 

Prices for coats made from cheap 
furs are down about 50 per cent fro 
last year, Yet retailers still delay vol 
purchases, believing prices are too hig 
for the 1948 market. The “luxury” mari. 
continues to pay high prices for sable 
and other scarce furs, 

The buyers’ market is sharpenin 
the contest between retailers and man: 


‘ 





—Ewing Galloway 


facturers. Manufacturers are trying t 
maintain prices to offset high costs. lk 
tailers are calling for price cuts and moi 
low-priced merchandise. 

Output of clothing at recent rates 
means an excess of supply over present 
demand, in more and more lines. Output 
has been curtailed, here and_ there, al- 
ready. But supplies are large in basic 
textiles from which clothing is mad 
The cotton crop is 28 per cent large: 
than in 1947. Textile exports are down. 
Foreign goods are entering the U.5 
market. 

In these circumstances, trend of sales 
this autumn is the real key to future ac 
tion by manufacturers and retailers alike. 
First reports indicate brisk sales, at least 
until Christmas. But the apparel-sales 
decline during the summer convinced re- 
tailers that widespread price reductions 
soon will be the only way to keep e: 
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Decisions, conclusions after weeks of secret talks in Berlin and Moscow: 
Cheap, Doing business with Russia is just as hard as ever, and as unproductive. 
pt: Blockade of Berlin is to continue unless West makes big concessions in 

00. hig! other places, such as the Ruhr. Since West won't, blockade goes on. 


“Matt "Air lift" to Berlin by U.S., British planes, keeping 2,500,000 Berliners 


r sables 











alive, also continues, come snow, hail, ice or wintry blasts from Siberia. 
pening That's the outlook. A last-minute concession by the Russians could change 
V mame it, but is not expected to. It looks like a long winter. 


> If Russians won't give an inch in Berlin, if U.S. and British officials-- 
backed by U.S. and British public--won't either, then these things follow: 
Control of Berlin, despite Western powers, despite wishes of Berliners, is 





to become increasingly Russian. Soviet is in position to Squeeze; West is not. 
It's a stalemate in which the Russians have most of the advantage, will use it. 
West's foothold is good, though, as long as U.S., British planes can fly 
supplies through. But it's to be an increasingly risky, precarious foothold, 
as accident rate goes up in winter weather, as Soviet strangle hold on Berlin's 





government, banks, currency, electricity, tranSportation gets tighter, as peo- 
ple of Berlin clamor for coal, jobs, become desperate for a Western victory. 


lloway > Then, growing out of Berlin, there are these wider consequences: 
"Cold war," with fresh ammunition, is to go on and on, get pretty hot. 
West will speed up plans to revive the Ruhr, get Western Germany set up, 





me pour more dollars into European recovery, into shaky France, into Greece, get 
ait rearmament in high gear, draw closer to U.S.-Western Europe military alliance. 
East, weakened by family rifts, by Titoism, can be expected to go in for 
fais more discipline, crackdowns, purges to get satellites in line. Moscow's orders 
itput to Communists elsewhere--France, Italy, Middle East, Africa, ASia--will urge 


pe renewed efforts to break up Marshall Plan, attack West wherever it is weak. 
WUSIC 


Emo 


rates 


nad 
large! } Fear of shooting war, given this sort of situation, is thus to Stay alive, 


lown haunting dreams of people everywhere, worrying statesmen, affecting all plans. 
“ne Best guess is still that war won't actually come any time soon. 

sales Decision, as West sees it, is up to Moscow. West won't start war. Assump- 
ike tion right along has been that Moscow wouldn't either. But now West isn't So sure. 
least Risk is in the nature of a possibility, an outside chance. It's far from a 
salles sure thing. It's not anything like a 50-50 chance, a probability. But it's 

se enough of a possibility to cause worry, call for sober words, for preparedness. 


tions 
 de- Reasoning in official circles turns on these two considerations: 
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Russian miscalculation can cause the explosion. Strategists in Moscow may 
think West is bluffing, won't really stand and fight if pushed around. Western 
officials seem sure West isn't bluffing, would fight, if need be, ready or not. 

Russian desperation is another possible cause of war. There's evidence of 
weakness inside Soviet sphere, while West seems to be growing in strength. So 
if Russia must have control of Ruhr, must dominate Europe, time to move may be 
now, before West grows any stronger, before Russia herself grows any weaker. 

Whether these considerations are in fact influencing Mr. Stalin, he is not 


Saying, and West doesn't know. All West can do is count them as possibilities. 








>> France, at the moment, ranks with Berlin as a top worry for the West. 
Feeling in Paris, as meeting of U.N. General Assembly opens, is that any 
number of extreme things may happen. The place is alive with rumors. 
Truth is that France is: (1) potentially a rich, self-Supporting country, 
(2) currently in the worst economic and political jam in many a year. 
Further fact is that nobody has a ready-made solution. Even U.S. aid, plus 
credit from France's ERP partners, can't do more than help France hold on. 








. >> More change, if not solution, is stirring on the political front. 


General election is now looked for before the end of 1948. A new Assembly, 
some experts figure, is really what's needed. Anyway, it's in the wind. 

Outcome of election, however, isn't expected to give any one party a clear 
majority. So another coalition Government would have to try to stay in power. 

Line-up, according to qualified observers, is this: De Gaullists, 40 per 
cent of the vote; Communists, maybe 28 per cent; center parties the rest. 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle, then, is to have his chance, perhaps by Christmas. 











>> French problem is about the only one not to come before the U.N. in Paris. 
Otherwise, all the world's problems are due for an extensive airing. 

No solutions are to be expected where vital interests of U.S. and Russia 
are involved. That means Berlin, Greece, Korea, Trieste, Italian colonies. 

Solutions can reasonably be expected in areas where direct interest of big 
powers is remote, as in India. But even here, there are no easy answers. 

Local violence, direct action, keeps upsetting plans and patience of U.N. 
negotiators. That's the case in Palestine right now, where the assassination of 
Count Folke Bernadotte, U.N. peacemaker, throws a monkey wrench into U.N. hopes. 

Negotiated deal between Jews and Arabs is to be a bit harder, now. Arabs 
can queStion Israel's ability to hold extremists in line. Big powers inclined to 
support Israel are put in an awkward position before both Arabs and U.N. 

Hyderabad case, settled in fact by Surrender of Moslem chief of state to 
India's advancing armies, still leaves U.N. with delicate question: whether big 
nation is free to use force against small state to settle any dispute. 

Kashmir case, though, is the harder one. This dispute between India and 
Pakistan is still going strong, after 10 months. Kashmir is still a danger spot. 

















>> But it's the trouble next door to India that worries the West most. 
Communist infiltration in Southeast Asia puts heavier burdens on Dutch, 

French, British at a time when their troubles in Europe are numerous enough. 
From Moscow's point of view, timing of Communists couldn't be better. 
So it's a two-front cold war, and the Asiatic front is growing. 
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KEY TO INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


More and more industries are discovering 
this key ... The Southland... and using it! 


Because it opens up a vast storehouse of 
industrial advantages and opportunities, new 
plants are crossing the threshold in droves 


Even we, here in the South, rub our eyes 
in amazement when we see all that’s going on 


along the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System 
...the tremendous activity...the many brand 
new plants springing up...the old ones expand- 
ing...the inspiring optimism everywhere. 


Maybe thisis the key you’ve been looking for. 
“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SrreeT F. Morris 
ed 
President 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
be 
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tial that public opinion 


September 24, 1948 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


UW, S.Nevas 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editoy, ) 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecay 





The impression seems widespread in America that 
all of a sudden—perhaps because of a clash of troops 
or air forces in Berlin—we shall have war with Russia. 

Financial markets appear to fall on the merest ru- 
mors of expected war. 

Business men wonder about future plans lest they 
encounter rationing of goods and a restoration of war- 
time controls. 

Maybe it’s the press dispatches from abroad which 
give such a mercurial feeling and maybe it’s the effect 
of the self-imposed silence of the diplomats engaged 
in what appear to be critical negotiations. Whatever 
it is, a war-scare psychology is being developed. 

Whether some day, five or ten or twenty years 
hence, we shall have another major war is too remote 
a question to consider now. Nor is it of practical im- 
portance at the moment. 

What matters now is whether in the next few weeks 
or months we are going to have another world war. 

The chances are against such a contingency. Neither 
side is willing or ready to go to war. 

Sudden attack unlikely: But, it will be argued, 
there could be a sudden attack. This is possible but 
not probable. Unexpected clashes can occur, but such 
incidents can be resolved as incidents. They need not 
bring war. 

Logic, common sense, realism and an examination 
of the course of Russia, as well as of the Western 
powers, in crisis after crisis since V-J Day argues 
against a deliberate attack by either side. 

There can be, of course, many provocations which 
ordinarily could lead to war, especially if public 
opinion is inflamed. But if Americans are well in- 
formed, they will not allow tempers to govern policy. 
They will survey with calculated reasoning the meas. 
ures that can actually prevent war. 

Russia is in no shape to conduct a major war. She 
does not have the motor transport facilities for the 
support of invading armies. She does not possess the 
strategic air force to cripple her enemy’s industrial 
resources. She does not possess a navy adequate to 
interfere with the ocean transportation of supplies 
needed for the air forces of the Western powers. 


STEPS SHORT OF WAR 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Russia wants no showdown now, nor should t 
Allies force one. 

Rivalry in the Kremlin: Inside the Kremlin the 
is undoubtedly a serious division of opinion. Th 
Communist party, with its zealots, probably hg 
figured it out that Germany can be sovietized if on] 
Berlin is seized. The clumsy efforts to grab Berlin 
police system and municipal government are exper 
ments in zealotry. They may not have been recor 
mended by Stalin and yet not opposed simp 
because he may believe there is always the outsid 
chance that the Allies may actually get tired of d 
the cost and harassment of the Berlin blockade an 
retreat, in which case the task of preventing a breil 
up of Germany itself into zones might be easier. 

Stalin doesn’t seem to be a fool or a stubborn aut 
crat like Hitler. If one reads the last article in th 
recent series in Collier’s in which the secret cables an 
reports from Harry Hopkins to President Truman 
conversations with Stalin in 1945 are paraphrased 
there is no escaping the conclusion that the head | 
the Russian Government has a far better understand 
ing of America than most Americans have of Russi 
He seems to apply logic and inductive reasoning. 

Stalin indeed tends toward compromise when ] 
negotiates. Every time he appeared in meetings wit 
the Western envoys recently, an optimistic feeling wé 
afterwards reflected. When Molotov took over, hoi 
ever, the situation became perplexing and deadlocktt 

Could it be that Molotov and Stalin are really 1 
vals and that each has his following inside the nt 
lin? Could it be that the Communist party, which ha 
been engineering demonstrations in Berlin, has on !§ 
side some of the Russian military commanders they 
and that the four-power conferences at the milital 
level which were begun recently on instructions from 
Moscow were frustrated by the Communist crusaders 
who do not believe in compromise settlements? 

Certainly whatever inference is drawn, it can 
argued that for the Allies to aggravate the situation bj 
insisting on a showdown might well play into the 








hands of the extremists in Russia who do want wal. 
Even if for strategic reasons it became necessary 
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> Editor, jules of U.S. News-World Report are written in their entirety by the 
forecast slinternational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 

Chances are against immediate war with Russia—Neither side is ready—Stalin may 

be factor in holding down provocative demonstrations by Russian extremists— 

Advantage to Allies in gaining time for action on economic and propaganda fronts. 
‘ould tg make concessions here and there to the Russian view- No such step should be taken until the Russians 

point—as, for example, on the matter of currency in have completely blocked any form of settlement in 
Se al Berlin or on the question of allowing certain materials, Europe and until it is clear they do not intend to be 
ion. Th such as agricultural machinery, to be exported to contained behind the “Tron Curtain” but mean to in- 
bly he Russia—the long-range picture would justify a policy terfere aggressively in the internal affairs of France, 
dite of deliberate procrastination on our part. A full de- Italy and Great Britain. <M , 
Berlin bate, using the forum of the United Nations, would be It would involve a prohibitive cost for the Soviet 
» cages an excellent move on the moral force side. It would Government to attempt to police rebellions in the 
- recon encourage free men inside Europe. areas immediately surrounding Soviet territory, and it 
i Time doesn’t work for Russia but for the West. could result in revolution inside Russia, too. 
outs 4 huge Tearmament program in the United States Time on side of Allies: Russia has her hands full 
dof’ developing. A year hence its potentiality will be in the Far East, and she has her hands full already in 
aden areatet than it is today. Munich may in retro- trying to handle Yugoslavia and some of the other 
» breat SPeCt be condemned as foolish “appeasement” but satellites, such as Czechoslovakia and Poland. All is 
sis there was not a military man in Britain who be- not rosy for Russia in Eastern Europe. 
nau SUdBed the time that Chamberlain gained for the Time will not ease Moscow’s burdens but will com- 
» in ty “ilies to prepare from 1938 to 1939. plicate them. Hence it is imperative that the Western 
stes ang EYED if settlement by diplomacy grows difficult, is Allies put aside any notion of forcing a showdown or ; 
mand large-scale war the only answer? issuing an ultimatum or getting upset over Russia’s 
hele There are many mepe short of war which can be annoying and harassing behavior in Berlin. It is a 
head df taken nowadays by nations which have the money. period for self-restraint and real patience. That course 
rstandy peter oe Marshall Plan, the economic ene of points to ultimate success, because the Politburo does 
Russi I6 countries are being reconstructed, and they will be not have a sufficient control over the millions of per- 
ins better bases for military operation after two or three sons in the Russian sphere of influence nor adequate 
hea ge of the Marshall Plan than they are today. economic strength to maintain internal peace. 
me | Next, the Western Allies now have a good toe-hold The mishaps in Berlin may make sensational head- 
ail In the Balkans. Greece and Turkey are Seong: The lines and cause grave apprehension but what happens 
_ way into the satellite countries, by economic, political in Germany must be put in an over all perspective. 
locke and even military infiltration, has been opened. This is not the time for war—for Russia or for our- 
oftes Russia by infiltration has stirred up considerable selves. Neither side is really ready to tell its people 
een trouble in Europe without assuming any open re- that the bloodshed that ended three years ago must 
ch bal sponsibility for military activities. Everyone knows now be resumed. 
aa that the Russians were behind the guerrillas in Greece. If, therefore, Russia delays the settlement of pend- 
ve Help from “‘undergrounds’”’: Freedom is a cause ing issues, an opportunity presents itself for the eco- 
ilitan as dear to millions of enslaved peoples in Europe as it nomic strength of the United States and its allies to 
é hel 's to peoples anywhere else in the world. Manpower function effectively. 
saders for resistance movements is available. Sooner or later, the influential leaders inside the 
e Arms and ammunition can be shipped into all Kremlin will see the wisdom of compromise, but it 
it countries in Eastern Europe for the use of “under- may take a year or more for our billions of dollars, 
sill ground” groups and guerrillas. Russia should not be operating on the economic front, to do a job of persua- 
oil outraged at such a suggestion, for it would be mere- sion. War, in any event, isn’t immediate. Steps short of 
wat. ly adopting her own tactics in taking over the war come next, and they should lead to the practical 
ary ti Balkans. realism that chooses peace instead of war. 
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Notarized Proof! A larger percentage of Reo trucks have 
been in active service for over ten years than any other 
medium or heavy-duty trucks. This means Reo trucks last 
longest of any trucks in their class. 
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Notarized Proof! Nineteen round trips from Detroit to 
Los Angeles without mechanical trouble is the record this 
Reo Tractor set for its owner. Gas, oil, and routine service 
were only costs on trips. 
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HEAVY BUTY TRUCKS 


Notarized Proof! Reo 
More-Load design trucks 
carry a full payload in 
a more compact unit— 
with a wheelbase up to 
15 inches shorter than 
comparable models of 
other trucks. 
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Notarized Proof! Hundreds of Reo dealers throughout the 
US. are ready to serve you with skillfully trained mechan- 
ies using genuine Reo parts, as are the many Reo Fac- 
tory Branches and distributors shown on the map above. 


the proor!” 


Notarized Proof! A Reo service garage serviced major 
Reo units in 20% less average time than required on 
competing trucks. (Copies of complete affidavits available 
on request.) 


Down-to-earth facts for trucking men who know 
what they want...and how they want it! | 


OU’VE HEARD top trucking men say it. You’ve probably 
} said it yourself— 

“T can’t run my truck line on talk, I’ve got to know exactly 
the kind of performance I'll get before I buy any truck!” 
Any trucking man worth his salt will agree this is the 
smartest way to buy. 

That’s why Reo offers you signed, sealed and sworn 

Notarized Proof of Reo performance. 

Reo gives you NOTARIZED PROOF that Reo trucks, 
with up to 15 inches less wheelbase than comparable model 
trucks, are more maneuverable. They turn in a close, tight 
radius. Reo trucks are easier to handle when backing, park- 

ing, steering, driving. 

Reo gives you NOTARIZED PROOF that Reo More-Load 


design cuts inches off the wheelbase, allows a full payload 


See 


your KEO dealer 
betore you order 


any truck 


with standard size truck bodies in a more compact unit. 
No other truck matches Reo More-Load design. 

Reo gives you NOTARIZED PROOF that Reo engines 
are readily accessible for fast, easy service and maintenance. 
Exclusive Reo cowl-hinged hood lifts from front bumper 
line, allows mechanics extra room, speeds their work. 

Reo gives you NOTARIZED PROOF that Reo trucks come 
equipped with extra features such as Tocco (electric) hard- 
ened crankshafts, 7 main bearings, chrome-molybdenum 
iron block, extra-gauge steel frame. 

Reo gives you NOTARIZED PROOF that the Reo line 
of trucks provides you with a wide choice of ready-to-roll 
truck and tractor chassis with a variety of engines, 
wheelbases, and cab-to-axle dimensions. 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICH. 


TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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Mr. Hoover's Prospect of Success in New Effort at an Old Project: 
Getting Congress to Reorganize Executive Branch of Government 


> Herbert Hoover is back in Washington 
with an old project and a new sparkle in 
his eyes. For almost 30 years, Mr. Hoover, 
now the only living former President, has 
been urging that the governmental ma- 
chine be tightened up, that its unneeded 
accessories be dropped off, that more 
efficiency be sought. Now Mr. Hoover 
thinks he is making progress. He will have 
a blueprint ready for the next Congress. 

Back in the days when Mr. Hoover was 
in office, the Federal Government was 
spending less than $5,000,000,000 a year. 
Its functions were far simpler than now. 
This year it will spend $43,000,000,000. 
There are more than 2,000 Government 
departments, bureaus, agencies, boards, 
commissions and offices. The Government 
does all sorts of things now that it did 
not do in the days of Mr. Hoover’s occu- 
pancy of the White House. 

Scores of Government agencies stand 
on their own feet, responsible only to the 
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President. A few are responsible to Con- 
gress and not to the President. Vast num- 
bers are loosely connected to Government 
departments or are simply lumped to- 
gether into a huddle of offices. And many 
of the agencies that are attached to regu- 
lar Government departments go around 
the heads of those departments to lobby 
with Congress for more money than they 
are given in the regular budget. 

This is a part of the problem with 
which Mr. Hoover is wrestling. Almost 
every President since Abraham Lincoln 
has taken a crack at the antiquated prac- 
tices and creaking agencies that were to 
be found in Government. The present 
series of endeavors goes back as far as 
William Howard Taft. But Mr. Taft 
failed, as did Woodrow Wilson, Mr. 
Hoover, himself, and Franklin D. Roose- 


velt. All of their fine plans died at the’ 


hands of Congress. 

The barriers grew out of the method 
by which upper-level employes of the 
Government agencies have been re- 
cruited. Many of them persuaded politi- 
cians that they were needed in Govern- 
ment. Or they were persuaded by poli- 
ticians that the Government needed them. 
In either case, the employes are friends 
of politicians who are members of Con- 
gress or who have close ties with mem- 
bers of Congress. 

All past moves toward abolishing Gov- 
ernment agencies, or trimming down 
their power, have run up against this 
roadblock. The employes go to their 
friends, and their friends go to Congress. 
Thus, sometimes Congress has rejected 
presidential plans for reorganization at 
the outset. Or it has set aside certain gov- 
ernmental agencies as “untouchable” by 
the Chief Executive. Or it has kept a veto 
power over presidential reorganization. 

The first clear signals for a govern- 
mental reorganization were given by the 
80th Congress. When the Republicans 
took control of Congress for the first time 
in 15 years, they began to look around for 
ways to cut the cost of Government. All 
through the Roosevelt era, they had been 
talking about how expensive Government 
was. Now they had a chance to do some- 
thing about it. And, in the process, they 
might not do President Truman any good. 

In looking over the welter of Govern- 
ment departments and agencies, the Re- 
publicans decided upon a house cleaning. 
To do this, they created the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. This was, literally, a 
commission to end commissions, and Mr, 
Hoover became its head. 


The Commission was given the mone 
and the power to study the organizatig 
of the executive branch of the Gover. 
ment. It was ordered to report within || 
days after the 81st Congress meets } 
1949. The study was to be made on, 
bipartisan bias, half of the commissioner 
to be Republicans, half Democrats. 

President Truman gave quick approval 
He was experimenting with a little re. 
organization of his own, but not accom. 
plishing much at it. He appointed \, 
Hoover as head of the Commission and ji 
went to work. 

The staff. Mr. Hoover turned imme. 
diately to the job of rounding up a staff of 
experts to make the alterations in the go 
ernmental machine. He has always had; 
penchant for experts. He used them whe: 
he was a private engineer and as an aé. 
ministrator in Government. 

For help in his study, he engaged ; 
group of expert agencies. The Brookings 
Institution, a nonprofit agency in Wash- 
ington that specializes in economic an 
governmental studies, was engaged. Man 
agement engineers, public accountants 
and research specialists in New York 
Washington and elsewhere were called 
in to help. 

Twenty-three separate studies wer 
undertaken. Many of Mr. Hoover's old 
friends in and out of Government wer 
called in to help. A few of those called 
upon were Robert Moses, New York City 
Park Commissioner; Ferdinand Eber 
stadt, a New York investment banker 
Dr. Lewis Meriam, vice president of 
Brookings; Julius Klein, one-time aide ot 
Mr. Hoover in the Commerce Depatt- 
ment; Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, 0 
United Fruit Co., one-time Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Paul Grady, for 
mer Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy; and James Grafton Rogers, presi 

dent of Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council. The list of experts was long and 
impressive. Labor has complained that 
many of them smack of Wall Street. 

Mr. Hoover, himself, directed the 
“task force” that undertook the study o! 
the office of the Presidency and its re- 
lationship to Government departments. 
Others were assigned to study the wide 
variety of governmental functions: mail 
welfare, veterans, budgeting, buying 
lending, business enterprises, resources 
regulations, farming, news, medicine. 
Indians, statistics and foreign affairs. 

The men chosen and the fields of te 
search staked out, he turned avidly » 
analysis of the mass of agencies an 
functions that had grown up under his 
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successor in Office. Quite a few of these 
agencies. and functions, he had not been 
in sympathy with at their inception. 

The recommendations. Now, the for- 
mer President is riding herd upon the 

99 
group of “task forces.” In the old days, 
he had a reputation as an ironhanded 
administrator. Men who work with him 
now say he has lost none of his old skill. 
At 74, he is pink cheeked, white haired, 
a little stouter than he was when he 
lived in the White House. But he is driv- 
ing hard tow ard rounding up the recom- 
mendations he will present to Congress. 

As it stands now, these are some of the 
recommendations that are shaping up: 

The Presidency would be streamlined 
to give more assistants to the Chief 
Executive and to consolidate or liquidate 
gencies now reporting to him. 

The Vice President would be given 
more work and kept better informed. 

The Cabinet would be enlarged, with 
some of the now-scattered agencies going 
into new departments and more ad- 
ministrative duties falling upon Cabinet 
officers. 

The Labor Department would be 
strengthened. 

Lending agencies would be decentral- 
ized. A new system of checks and _bal- 
ances would be set up. 

The number of federal employes would 
be reduced by wiping out and consoli- 
dating agencies. 

Economies would be achieved by cut- 
ting down waste. 

Costly agencies such as the Veterans’ 
Administration and the National Military 
Establishment would be reorganized and 
changed structurally to cut down costs. 

These are some of the conclusions that 
have developed in the Commission in the 
six weeks that it has already spent in 
bringing together its over-all report into 
one bundle. 

Altogether, 250 persons are operating 
in the “task forces” to collect and bring 
together the material. Mr. Hoover says 
politics has not entered into the delibera- 
tions of the Commission: that members of 
both parties are joining in the work. 

Success? This is one of the things that 
cause Mr. Hoover to hope the new at- 
tempt will succeed where others have 
failed. The plan grew up in Congress it- 
self, was not proposed to Congress by 
the Chief Executive. And the Commission 
was picked by the President, the Speak- 
er of the House and the President of the 
Senate. 

If Mr. Truman, who has approved the 
plan, goes out in January, his successor 
will be Thomas E. Dewey, a man who 
has a reputation for driving toward effi- 
ciency in Government. He is expected to 
give his backing to a plan aimed at mak- 
ing the Federal Government more effi- 
cient. And Mr. Hoover, as a former Presi- 
dent, may have more influence upon the 
country now than he ever did while he 
Was in the White House. 
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Basic data: FSA, Office of Vital Statistics 


1947 


: BABY BOOM following World War II is last- 
ing longer than experts first predicted. De- 
mand for housing, markets for goods of all kinds 
and need for schools are affected. 

Peak of the war-period baby boom occurred in 
December, 1946, with recording of approximately 
343,000 births that month, making the birth rate 
29.5 births for each 1,000 persons. This was an 
all-time high, about double the monthly average 
in 1939. The number of babies born during 1946 
totaled 3,288,600, largest number born in one 
year up to that time. 

In 1947, the birth rate started slipping. Stu- 
dents of population growth began to talk of a 
postwar decline in the total number of births. But 
the birth rate averaged 25.9, resulting in a new 
record of 3,720,000 births for the year. 

In 1948, forecasters expect not more than 
3,683,000 births, or about 10 per cent fewer than 
in 1947. The decline is due to continue in 1949 
and 1950, until the birth rate stabilizes at about 
the 1940 level. If that turns out to be the case, 


















~ 2,195,000 





1948 will be the second highest year on record, 
in number of births. 

Actually, the 1948 total may still surpass ex- 
pectations. Births from January through July of 
this year approximated 2,004,000. As the Picto- 
gram shows, that is about 8.5 per cent below the 
2,195,000 estimated for the same period in 1947. 

But in July the number of births showed a sur- 
prising rise, much larger than the usual June-to- 
July increase. July births numbered 309,000, only 
3.5 per cent below the July, 1947, total. Officials 
who report population statistics are puzzled by 
that sudden jump in the number of births. 

One factor is the increase of family units. Also, 
many one-child families are expanding. 

The 1947 rise in births was considerably un- 
derestimated in advance. The record suggests 
that further surprises in population trends are 
probable. Before the war, forecasters said the 
U.S. might never have more than 160,000,000 
people. Now, estimates point to a peak of more 
than 175,000,000. 
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Decline in Births 
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(MAGINE...an office dictating machine... |‘ 










© So big? No—so small! 

This streamlined beauty is a complete office dictating machine. 
Yet it’s so small it will tuck away in your desk drawer—and so 
comfortably portable you can take it anywhere, easily. 

And the Time-Master records on a plastic belt smaller than 
your hand—the clearest dictation known to man or secretary. 


This unrivaled tonal clarity is due partly to the marvel of 


electronics—partly to the performance of the revolutionary re- 
cording medium. The tiny Memobelt is the only plastic dictating 
medium that assures both uniform tonal clarity from beginning 
to end, and instant, uniformly measured backspacing. 


Dictaphone Corporation 

Department E-10, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
[J Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 

[-] Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 
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Street Address__ 


City & Zone State 
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| Your Name | 
| | 
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G NEW DICTAPHONE 


TIME-MASTER RECORDS ON A 
1 
REVOLUTIONARY PLASTIC BELT! 









And Time-Master dictation is so easy—so effortless. All you 
do is relax. press a button and talk your work away. Your Time: 
Master’s microphone catches every spoken thought—even a 


whisper! 
TAKE IT HOME AT NIGHT — 
OR OFF ON A BUSINESS TRIP! 


Nothing can match the Time-Master for «// dictation 
anywhere. It’s just right for office or home—and 





made to order for the road. 


The slim, easy-to-carry Time-Master and the easy-handling 
Memobelt are the right combination for electronic dictation al 
its versatile best. You can mail your-voice from home or hotel 
to office. Memobelts fit your regular business envelope and can 
be dropped down standard mail chutes. And in offices large and 
small they speed work because they require minimum handling, 

One look at the revolutionary TIME-MASTER— and you'll 
agree... it’s radically new, diflerent, better! 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 
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(This article represents the result of an 
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Boom in the West is running 
into a serious problem of short 
supplies of water. 

Underground water is being 
ysed up much faster than it is re- 
placed. Rainfall, new irrigation 
projects cannot supply needs. 

Huge new demand is resulting 
in depletion of water reserves, 
points to critical shortage in any 
coming dry spell. 


The West's famed sunny climate, 
a attraction that has helped to boost 
population nearly 50 per cent since 
1940, now is creating a serious prob- 
lem. Lack of water from rainfall is 
threatening to put a brake on futme 
development of this area. 

Water, needed in vast amounts to sup- 
ply growing Western cities, industries 


extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WEST'S FAILING WATER RESERVE 


Reported from SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES 


and particularly the rich farm areas of 
California and Arizona, is getting scarcer 
and scarcer. Rainfall and river water are 
not nearly adequate ,to present needs. 
Underground water is being used up fast- 
er than it is being replaced. Thousands 
of new wells are lowering the level of 
underground water, in many sections be- 
yond the danger point. 

Around Los Angeles. many new wells 
already have lowered the fresh-water 
table below sea level, so that salt water 
is seeping into wells on thousands of 
acres. In California’s vast Central Val- 
ley, the water table is 60 feet below its 
level of 25 vears ago. Water is pumped 
off faster than it is replaced. In Arizona, 
underground water is getting so scarce 
that hundreds of farms that once were 
irrigated are returning to desert. 

A warning of what may be in store 
for much of the West when drought vears 
come is shown in the experience of cen- 
tral California in the last vear: 

Drought last winter extended the nor- 
mal dry spell in this area for an added 
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four months, resulting in a water emer- 
gency for city dwellers, farmers and in- 
dustries alike. By March, pastures had 
dried up and nearly all of the extensive 
cattle herds had been shipped out of the 
State. Crops, particularly fruit, went 
largely unwatered. Electricity was cut by 
20 per cent, resulting in “brownouts” 
throughout the area. Power from hydro- 
electric sources was reduced for in- 
dustrial users, even for farmers who 
needed power to run irrigation pumps. 
Surface water dried up completely. Wa- 
ter use was tightly controlled by local 
ordinances. 

Water for the most essential needs 
then had to be pumped out of the ground 
at a time when excess water normally 
seeps into the ground, thus lowering 
further the underground reserve. Pump- 
ing now goes on during the dry summer 
and early autumn months. How long this 
drain can continue is causing official con- 
cern. 

New demands for water, meanwhile, 
are evident everywhere in West. Popu- 


2 heat LAKE BASIN 


In California’s rich Central 
Valley, each year, water is 
being pumped from natural 
underground reservoirs 
three times as fast as it is 
being replaced. 


ae 
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Under construction since 
1935 is a system of dams, 
reservoirs and canals that 
will bring by 1951 the total 
land under irrigation to 
4,250,000 acres. 


_ 


Additional construction, 
costing $2,000,000,000 
over a 25-year period, would 
irrigate another 2,000,000 
acres. 


Even full utilization of all 
of California’s available 
water still will not satisfy 
the growing needs of agri- 
culture, industry and cities. 
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AUSTRALIA CHILE COLOMBIA 





ECUADOR GERMANY 





NORWAY SPAIN URUGUAY 


For -business conference or friendly conver- 
sation, you can now telephone to most coun- 
tries in the world. You enjoy all the advantages 
of personal, back-and-forth conversation in 
calls that are easy to make. Just say to your 
Long Distance operator: “Il want to make an 


overseas call.’’ 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
——ers 

















Special Report 


lation, both in city and farming arex 
is increasing far faster than the nation, 
average. California alone finds 15,04 
outsiders moving into the State ex 
month, while population has jumpe 
from about 6,900,000 to 10,000,000 j 
only eight years. 

This increase in people brings th 
same problems that forced New Yoj 
and other cities to go far away for thei 
water, to tap new sources of wate 
supply. City water systems that wer 
adequate a few years ago are pinched 
to supply more people. More farm lar 
is being cultivated and irrigated to mee 
increased demand tor food, at a tin 
when California and the Southwest al 
ready have more land under irrigatio 
than can be watered in years of sub 
normal rainfall. 

Furthermore, new industries valued at 
more than $1,000,000,000 have located 
in the California area since the war, call. 
ing for additional large amounts of wate 
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WATER TO IRRIGATE... 
Without a quick answer... 


to be used in manufacturing processes 
Many factories now are consuming 20, 
000,000 or more gallons a day; many 
more use as much as the average res 
dential town. . 

Biggest danger area at present } 
the rich Central Valley of California, 
where farming even in wet years must 
be largely by irrigation, To supplement 
surface irrigation, farmers now are 
pumping out enough underground water 
yearly to cover 5,000,000 acres with a 
foot of water. Only a third as much wate 
seeps into the ground, so that there is al 
annual shortage of more than 3,000,000 
acre-feet of underground water. Thus 
the underground water table is growing 
lower year by year and wells must con 
stantly be drilled deeper and deeper 
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Ss 
oder to get an adequate flow of water 
for irrigation. 

Net effect is that well water is harder 
and harder to get, could become critically 
garce in event of a real drought. One 
farmer, for example, says that he has 
drilled six unproductive wells in the last 
six years, and is now getting a total of 
30 gallons a minute from four wells, two 
of which formerly provided 65 gallons 
, minute. Another farmer reports that 
where he found water 11 feet under- 
sound when he started pumping 30 
vears ago, he now has to go 60 feet down 
to find water. Others must dig as deep as 
400 feet. Still another farmer has been 
digging deeper and deeper wells until 
now he has reached granite and can ro 
longer get underground water. 

Elsewhere in the West, the danger 
of acute water shortage is not so serious, 
but the same trends exist: 

In the San Francisco area, additional 
supplies of water to meet expected future 





... THE RICH VALLEY 
... a Critical outlook 


demand are not in sight. Even though 
there is no current shortage, a State 
Chamber of Commerce committee re- 
ports that “a critical water situation 
exists in the Bay area.” Cost is a big fac- 
tor here—local industry wants cheaper 
water supplies, at around 6 or 7 cents 
per 1,000 gallons, compared with the 18 
cents charged by the municipal system. 

South of San Francisco, in the Salinas 
Vicinity, the “lettuce basket” of the coun- 
tty, nine drilling crews are engaged full 
time in lowering levels of existing wells 
80 as to get down to the ever-dropping 
water table. 

In Southern California, about 300,- 
000 acres of land that had been irrigated 
have been without water this summer, as 
water that might have gone for irrigation 
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NATION-WIDE 





Railway Express is part of the modern miracle of trans- 
portation which makes the people of your community 
neighbors with those of other cities and towns from 
coast to coast. Neighbors... who depend on each 
other, near and far, for the essentials and luxuries 
which contribute to our way of life. 

The men and women of Railway Express are your 
neighbors, too, wherever you may live. They work 
with you and for you to provide a complete shipping 
service for every one of your business and personal 
needs. You'll find them dependable neighbors, always 
ready to serve you with speed, efficiency and courtesy. 
It's good business to say, “Ship it RAILWAY EXPRESS!” 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


..- Maintains 23,000 offices (there’s one near your factory, office 
or home); 

. Uses 10,000 passenger trains daily; 

- Has 18,000 motor vehicles in its pick-up and delivery services; 
. Offers extra-fast Air Express with direct service to 1,078 cities 
and towns. 
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EXPRESS 
GENO 


RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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Twin Disc Farm 
Tractor Clutch. 











FIRST UEER use 


Top—The Twin City 12-20 tractor, one of the first two engineered tractors on 
the American market, appeared in 1918. 


Below—Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Company's Universal R tractor 
and cultivator. 


Thirty years ago this month the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company was incorporated to produce better clutches 
for farm tractors. The first units were used in equip- 
ment of the Minneapolis Steel and Machinery 
Company— now Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Company. Throughout three decades, Min- 
neapolis-Moline has continued to use Twin Disc 
units in its farm machinery. During these thirty 
years, leading manufacturers of equipment for the 
logging, petroleum, construction, marine, locomo- 
tive, and machine tool industries have also found 
Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic Drives the most 
efficient power transmission units. Twin Disc 
CLutcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic 
Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


For other examples of power transmission then and now, write for the "30th 
Anniversary Issue" of Production Road. 






Marine Gear 





Machine Tool 
Clutch 
a“ 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
WANS 


JUDGE TWIN DISC BY THE COMPANIES IT KEEPS 
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was used up during last winter’s drougf 


instead of being stored. This entails , 
estimated loss of $40,000,000 in ey 
and produce, and more than that in |p 
wages, taxes and other income. 

In Arizona, the underground at. 
supply is being swiftly drained awa 


with water levels in some sectors down «fp 


much as 55 feet in the last six years, 4 
a result, water is no longer available { 
much land that had been irrigated in pay 
years and an estimated one third of ,| 
the State’s arable land may be returnedt 
desert soon if new sources of water ap 
not obtained. 

What is being done to meet tk 
growing threat of water famine in th 
West, particularly in the No. 1 dang 
spot of the Central Valley, is this: 

A network of dams and canals, « 
shown on the map on page 37, is being 
constructed now in central California 
provide a steady flow of water fron 
mountains to the north and east. Whe 
completed in 1951, that network is to SUp- 
plement underground water sources j 
irrigating 500,000 of the 3,725,000 acre 
of Central Valley farm land now unde 
irrigation, and will provide water for a 
additional 500,000 acres, bringing tota 
irrigated acreage to 4,250,000. Yet stil 
more water is needed if the steady reduc. 
tion in underground water supplies is t 
be stopped in time. 

Plans for new reservoirs, a comple 
network of 38 storage basins and dams 
with connecting tunnels and_ canals 
estimated to cost about $2,000,000,000 
have been drawn up by the U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation for this area. That water 
system would use nearly all availabk 
surface water in California, would tak 
about 25 years to complete, would in- 
crease the amount of irrigated land t 
about 6,250,000 acres. Backing for this 
project is nearly unanimous among Cal 
fornians. But even this undertaking, the 
Bureau concedes, could not provide al 
the water needed to meet expected de- 
mands, particularly in drought periods. 

Use of sea water, treated to remove 
the salt and other unwanted chemicals, 
is being studied as a possible means of 
obtaining the vast amounts of fresh water 
needed for Western industry, cities and 
farm areas. Thus far, however, cost of 
converting sea water for such use has 
been prohibitive. 

The danger, thus, is that of a slowing 
down of the West’s postwar boom as the 
necessary water supplies become harder 
to get. A sudden end to usable water 
supply is not to happen overnight, but 
the rapidly growing demand points to @ 
tighter supply, one that could turn into 
a serious shortage with the next real 
drought. A quick answer is needed 
the West’s water problem is not to be 
come critical in the years ahead. 
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NLRB‘s power to end strikes by 
injunction, as granted by Taft- 
Hartley Act, is being tested in the 
courts. Employers and unions 
have big stakes in the outcome. 

if the power is upheld, unions 
will be barred from demanding 
“closed shops’ and other benefits 
that are illegal. Chicago printers’ 
strike brings the issue to a head. 


A major test is developing over the 
power of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to stop strikes by injunc- 
tion. The outcome should go a long 
way toward determining how far the 
Board can go in protecting employers 
from union demands that are held to 
violate the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Involved in the test is the issue of 
whether NLRB can stop the strike of 
Chicago newspaper printers. Arguments 
on the question were scheduled for this 
week in federal court in Indianapolis. 
NLRB General Counsel Robert N. Den- 
ham asked the court to convict officials 
of the union of contempt of court, on 
the ground that they had violated an in- 
junction. 

Effect of the decision, however, is to 
reach beyond the publishing industry. It 
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NLRB‘S WINTHROP JOHNS, ROBERT D 
... for the men in the middle—a White House admonition, a Capitol checkup 


labor Week- 


tex. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TEST OF NLRB’S INJUNCTION POWER 


Far-Reaching Effect of Decision on Printers 


will be important to other industries and 
unions, and for that reason final decision 
probably rests with the Supreme Court. 
The power of injunction was a power 
granted the Board by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. No similar power was given to it by 
the Wagner Act. 

The NLRB General Counsel now is 
empowered to request injunctions in two 
types of cases. One type involves speci- 
fied kinds of strikes, such as secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. The 
law also gives the Counsel the right to 
go into court to restrain a union or an em- 
ployer from actions that he thinks are 
violations of the law’s section on unfair 
labor practices. Either type of injunction 
runs until the Board issues a decision in 
the case. 

These injunctions are not to be con- 
fused with those obtainable by the At- 
torney General when a strike threatens 
the national health or safety. NLRB in- 
junctions supposedly can be used in less 
important strikes or possibly after an 
injunction obtained by the Attorney Gen- 
eral expires. The General Counsel must 
show that the objective of a walkout is 
illegal. 

The difficulty in using NLRB’s in- 
junction powers lies in proving that the 
aim of the strike is a violation of the 
law. The difficulties involved in enfore- 
ing these injunctions are shown by the 
developments in the printers’ case. 
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ENHAM, DAVID FINDLING 


The strike of printers against Chicago 
newspapers has been in progress since 
November 24. Papers have been publish- 
ing through use of a_photoengraving 
process in place of type. Publishers con- 
tend that the AFL Typographical Union 
is violating the Act by demanding 
“closed shop” conditions requiring the 
papers to hire only union members. 

The injunction obtained March 27 by 
Mr. Denham failed to halt the strike. 
The court ordered the union not to 
strike for illegal demands such as the 
“closed shop.” The union then revised 
its demands, but publishers argue that 
the new demands also violate the law. 
One clause proposed by the union, for 
example, would require nonunion ap- 
plicants for jobs to take competency 
tests from a committee of employer and 
union representatives, 

Basis for contempt charges brought 
against the union leaders by Mr. Denham 
is that the proposed competency clause 
and certain other demands of the union 
are violations of the injunction. The 
union argues that the strike does not 
violate the court order; that the union 
can strike for wages and other demands. 

The outlook, then, is for a long court 
battle over the issue of NLRB injunction 
powers, in this or some other case. 

A victory tor Mr. Denham, in the end, 
might force the Typographical officers to 
stop paving strike benefits from the treas- 
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Later Week 





ury of the international union. Chicago’s 
local union of printers probably could not 
finance a long strike by itself. 

A defeat for Mr. Denham in the pres- 
ent phase of the court battle, on the other 
hand, does not necessarily mean that the 
union wins out. The injunction holds only 
until NLRB members issue their decision 
on the pending charges, This decision 
may order the union to stop demanding 
“closed shop” conditions under any form. 
NLRB may order the strike halted. 

A new court order then can be ob- 
tained by NLRB. if an illegal strike con- 
tinues. Contempt of court charges again 
can be filed if this order is not obeved. 
Fines or jail sentences can be imposed 
for contempt in either the present case 
or in a later enforcement order, 

A White House charge also served 
to emphasize the importance of this 
Typographical case. President Truman 
accused Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep.), 
of Ohio, of trying to exert pressure upon 
NLRB officials to speed up enforcement 
action in the case. Mr. Taft said the Presi- 
dent was encouraging defiance of the 
Taft-Hartley Act for political purposes. 

The men in the middle of this argu- 
ment were Mr. Denham and his aides 
who direct the injunction cases, David 
P. Findling and Winthrop H. Johns. The 
three men visited the White House last 
week to get Mr. Truman’s admonition to 
“be immune to pressure from the legis- 
lative branch of the Government.” The 
NLRB officials stated they had been in- 
vestigating the strike before Mr. Taft 
called them to his office for a conference 
with newspaper publishers last July 28. 

Congress may get the last word on 
this enforcement question. If the present 
machinery proves inadequate, amend- 
ments may be proposed next year to give 
NLRB more enforcement power or to al- 
low employers to go directly into court. 


STIFFENING ATTITUDE 
TOWARD STRIKES 


Reported from 
SAN FRANCISCO and SEATTLE 


A tougher employer attitude toward 
strikes is appearing on the West Coast. 
This attitude is making it harder for 
unions to win, 

Two disputes serve to point up this 
attitude. In one, Pacific shipping interests 
joined forces to fight a strike of longshore- 
men. They declined to negotiate further 
with the union until certain terms were 
met, and talked of a fight to a finish. In 
the other, machinists employed at the 
Boeing airplane plant in Seattle went 
back to work, after striking for 140 days, 
on terms that were ,ittle better than they 
could have received last May. 
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Likewise, labor has found it harder to 
win strikes in other parts of the country. 
Often, the Taft-Hartley Act is blamed for 
stiffening of employer resistance. Em- 
ployers in some cases are able to invoke 
provisions of the Act to their benefit. 

The shipping strike on the West 
Coast started with threats on both sides 
to make it a life-and-death struggle. Em- 
ployers declared that, after 14 years tur- 
moil on the docks, they were ready for a 
showdown with Harry Bridges. president 
of the Longshoremen’s Union. Mr. Bridges 
admiited that the fight might mean the 
death of his union. 

The opening phase of this struggle 
came with announcement by Army Secre- 
tary Kenneth C. Royall that Army sup- 
plies would be kept moving to our out- 
posts in the Pacific, despite the strike. 
The Army began to recruit stevedores 
without using the union’s hiring hall. 
Secretary Royall made it clear that troops 
would be used if needed. Mr. Bridges 
countered with a charge of “strikebreak- 


nia 
ing. 


An employer ultimatum added to 


the seriousness of the walkout. The ship- 
ping and waterfront associations declared 
they would not bargain with any union 
hereafter until the union’s officers signed 
non-Communist affidavits. Prestrike offers 
of the management negotiators were 
withdrawn. Mr. Bridges and other left- 
wing leaders involved in the strike have 
declined to submit the affidavits, which 
are required by the Taft-Hartley Act be- 
fore a union can get assistance of the 
National Labor Relations Board against 
employers, 
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Employers appeared to be confide, 
that they could hold out longer than \y; 
Bridges and his unions, in the event of ; 
long deadlock. 

Rival AFL unions offered anothe 
threat to Mr. Bridges. Some of his men. 
bers were reported to be dissatisfied oye, 
the strike. There was a threat that the 
might switch allegiance to the AF] 
Longshoremen’s Association in a_ long 
strike. The AFL union, not taking par 
in the walkout, has contracts in several 
West Coast ports. Dave Beck, AFL 
Teamster leader in Seattle, also had ay 
eye on the dispute. He considers that 
warehousemen belong in his union's 
jurisdiction, but Mr. Bridges claims them, 
too. 

Seagoing CIO unions involved in the 
strike also face possible competition from 
the AFL Sailors’ Union of the Pacific 
This union, headed by Mr. Bridges’s old 
enemy, Harry Lundeberg, did not join 
the strike. The AFL group recently won 
a contract covering all jobs on a ship, in. 
cluding those claimed by CIO unions, 
This threat to expand the jurisdiction of 
the Sailors’ Union on other ships served 
to add new risks for the walkout. 

The CIO unions could not get Labo 
Board elections to protect their bargain- 
ing rights against the rival unions, if 
raiding began, unless the CIO leaders 
agreed to sign the non-Communist 
affidavits. This affidavit clause in the 
Taft-Hartley Act thus provided a tough 
problem for the CIO left-wingers. 

The Boeing strike has just been 
called off by the independent Machinists 
Union without any great victory. This 
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walkout lasted for 140 days, but in the 
end the union failed to get more than 
, 15-cent raise granted in May to non- 
arikers. The company indicated that 
gme strikers would not be rehired. 

Pressure for a settlement may have 
come from moves made by Mr. Beck and 
his Teamsters. He had recruited mem- 
bers among the nonstrikers and now 
wants a contract covering the entire 
plant. The Machinists may have feared 
that Mr. Beck could outvote them in a 
Labor Board election and thus take over 
the plant. 

The Taft-Hartley provision barring 
strikers from voting in an election if 
thev had been replaced by other workers 
would work to Mr. Beck’s advantage 
here. The company, which had about 
14800 employes prior to the. strike, 
daimed that more than 8,000 were back 
at work before the Machinists called 
of their pickets. Thus, if Mr. Beck got 
the votes of the nonstrikers, he could 
win the election. This fear of losing bar- 
gaining rights through votes of non- 
strikers also has been a factor in other 
disputes, where unions called off their 
strikes without victories. 


MAINE’S DEFEAT 
OF LABOR CURBS 


A little-noticed result of the recent 
Maine election was the defeat of restric- 
tive labor proposals by voters of this Re- 
publican State. Measures to outlaw any 
union-security clause and certain types of 
strikes were turned down at the same 
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NOW ...and for the first time in years, FRIDEN 


Fully Automatic Calculators are available for you to try, 

on your own work —in your own place of business. 

Try... before you Buy... without any obligation. Yes, there is 
a Friden Model that fits your every figure work requirement. 
Just call your local Friden Representative — he has the 
Calculator, he will instruct you on its simple operation 

and leave it for you to use on your own problems. 

A FRIDEN sells itself. 

Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail« 


able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Jy 25 2 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 
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ON THE PACIFIC COAST... 


Food Machinery Corp...a 


plants in Santa Clara County. 


of liveability that means plus production. 
have established plants in this area. 





SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY 2éon 





FASTEST GROWING INDUSTRIAL AREA 





YY, | 
Machinery 
Chooses 


liveability 


Executive 
offices of 
nationwide 
concern 


Santa Clara County pioneer 


Besides its general executive offices, Food Machinery Corp. operates two division 
Many years ago, this enterprising concern recognized 
Santa Clara County's many decentralized industrial advantages, plus a high degree 


During the past 5 years 74 new companies 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY tells a different 
kind of story. Write on your 

business letterhead. No cost 

or obligation. Paty 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce 

Dept. U, San Jose 23, Calif. 
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Latin Week 


time Republican candidates were w inning 
one-sided victories, 

Labor leaders are claiming a big tj 
umph in defeat of the labor restrictio, 
They are -hoping that this phase of tj 
Maine vote indicates a national trey 
that will lead to defeat of similar py, 
posals in other States. 

Special factors in the Maine electig, 
however, appear to explain why the pp. 
posals went down to defeat. These jp 
clude: 

Candidates of both parties almo 
unanimously opposed the restrictive ]aby 
measures, Even the original sponsors of 
the proposals in the legislature did yo 
put up much of a fight for them whe 
they got on the referendum ballot, 

Employer organizations also mac 
no effort to get out a big vote for the pro. 
posals. There was no big advertising cam. 
paign in their support. 

The farm vote was not particulary 
aroused over the proposals, according t 
political observers. The propositions o 
the ballot were complicated, and littl 
effort was made to explain them. 

Labor unions, however, concentrated 
their efforts on defeating the measures 
rather than on supporting candidates in 
the election. Union advertising campaign 
were aimed strictly at the legislative is. 
sues. Every effort was made to get outa 
big vote in industrial areas. The result 
Was an unusually heavy vote in the indus- 
trial towns, and big margins against the 
proposals. 

Outside of labor groups, some oppo- 
nents of the measures argued that the 
Taft-Hartley Act provided enough re- 
strictions on union activities and_ that 
State laws were not needed, 

The proposals duplicated the Tatt- 
Hartley Act in outlawing the “closed 
shop,” under which only union members 
can be hired. They went further than the 
federal law and proposed that the “union 
shop” also be outlawed. Under the “union 
shop,” all employes are required to be: 
come union members within a month 
after being hired. The Taft-Hartley Act 
allows the “union shop” if approved by a 
majority of the workers involved. 

The Maine proposals also would have 
outlawed the secondary boycott and sym- 
pathy strike, tactics through which unions 
try to shut down one firm in a flank at- 
tack against some other employer. Strikes 
over the right to perform any particular 
jobs also would have been outlawed. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES VS. BANKS 


Credit Expansion Beyond Federal Controls 


Bank credit is being squeezed. 
gut life insurance companies, free 
of federal control, keep expand- 
ing their credit volume. 

Bankers are complaining. Fed- 
eral officials fear that recent 
edit measures have blocked 
only one side of the street. 

Insurance companies argue 
they must invest heavily, because 
cheap-money policy has cut their 
earnings per investment dollar. 

Having taken steps to retard the 
fow of bank loans to businesses and 
individuals, financial authorities now 
are worrying about another big source 
of credit that still is wide open for ex- 
pansion. This source is life insurance 
companies, which are going in for pri- 
vate financing at a rate of around 
$400,000,000 a month. 








There is no direct way to deal with 
this situation. The Federal Government, 
in various ways, exercises some control 
over bank credit. Latest move is an in- 
the amount of money that 
banks are required ‘to put up with 
Federal Reserve Banks as__ reserves 
against deposits. But the Government 
has almost no control over lending by 
insurance companies. Except for re- 
strictions imposed by State laws, these 
companies have a fairly free hand. 

Bankers, more and more, are com- 
plaining that insurance companies enjoy 
the fruits of the banking business, and 
have access to Federal Reserve Bank 
credit, without being subject to banking 
regulations, The issue of competition 
complicates the broader issue of how 
much fuel is being added to the fires of 
inflation by life insurance companies’ 
private credit operations, 

As a money source for private bor 
rowers, life insurance companies have 
become so important that they must be 
considered along with banks in the na- 
tional credit picture. The chart on this 
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page gives an idea of what is happening. 

Corporate obligations—Bonds, de- 
bentures and notes—held by life insur- 
ance companies jumped from $12,625,- 
000,000 in mid-1947 to $16,317,000,000 
in mid-1948. Part of this represents pur- 
chases of bonds in the open market. An- 
other part represents buying of entire 
bond issues from business concerns or 
their agents, Still ; nother part, growing 
in importance, represents outright busi- 
ness loans, usually on long-term notes. 

Mortgages held by life insurance 
companies increased from $8,482,000,- 
000 to $9,701,000,000 between June 30, 
1947, and June 30, 1948. 

Farm mortgages total $933,000,000. 
Mortgages under the Federal Housing 
Administration amount to $1,793,000,- 
000, and those under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration $1,085,000,000. Other mort- 
gages, on business as well as residential 
property, total $5,890,000,000. 

Here is $26,018,000,000 worth of 
private financing by the life insurance 
companies, an increase of $4,911,000.,- 
000 in the year ended last June 30. This 
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Soure Institute of Life Insurance 


is well over half the amount that all 
commercial banks have out in loans and 
in securities other than those of the 
U.S. Government. 

Real estate costing $133,000,000 was 
bought by life insurance companies dur- 
ing the first half of 1948. This was 41 
per cent more than they bought in the 
first half of 1947. 
more and more, are becoming landlords 
for businesses as well as for individuals. 
All over the country, they are buying or 
building stores and factories for rental. 
In a number of cases in recent months, 
business firms have sold their buildings 
to insurance companies, then rented the 
property back on long-term leases. This 
has provided a ready way of raising 
capital for expansion or for new ventures. 

Life insurance companies now own 
nearly $1,000,000,000 worth of | real 
estate, nearly all acquired by purchase 
and not by foreclosure. 

Stock owned by life insurance com- 
panies increased in total value from 
$1,301,000,000 to $1,442,000,000 in the 
year ended last June 30. The companies 
are severely restricted by State laws in 
the stocks they can buy, but in some 
cases these laws have been relaxed in 
recent years, 

Where the money comes from to 
swing these financing operations of life 
insurance companies is an angle that 
troubles Government officials. 


Insurance companies, 
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The life insurance companies came out 
of the war with nearly half their assets 
invested in federal securities. They had 
bought up these securities, mostly long- 
term bonds, at a time when other outlets 
for their money were scarce. 

Then, as higher-yielding investments 
elsewhere became available, insurance 
companies started selling off federal 
securities to raise money. On June 30, 
1948, the total value of federal securities 
held by life insurance companies was 
$18,658,000,000. This was a decline of 
$2,356,000,000 in a single year. 

Here is the source of a large portion 
of the money used by life insurance com- 
panies for private financing. When Gov- 
ernment bonds are offered on the market, 
the Federal Reserve System stands ready 
to buy them at par or a little better. 
That supports the market, and guaran- 
tees investors against bonds 
bought at par. 

When bonds are sold to Federal Re- 
serve Banks, new money is pumped into 
the spending stream. As a rule, the pro- 
ceeds of such a sale. are deposited in 
banks. That adds to bank reserves as well 
as to deposits, and increases the capacity 
of banks to lend money. In theory, at 
least, there can be $6 of lending for 
each $1 that banks have in their reserve 
accounts above the legal requirements. 
Thus, a Government bond sold by an in- 
surance company can support an in- 


losses on 


—, 


crease in loans by the banking system g 
well as by the company itself. 

Cheap money is at the root of th 
problem of insurance companies, 
deliberate policy, the Government 4 
recent years has undertaken to make 
money cheap and plentiful. As: intereg 
levels have fallen, 
earnings per dollar of investment have 
dropped. The chart on this page shows 
what has happened. 

In prewar 1939, 
panies earned 3.54 per cent on their jp. 
vestments. Over the years, that rate Of 
return has dropped steadily. In 1947 
the rate reached an all-time low of 2,88 
per cent. It shows promise of turning up 
a little in 1948, as the Government has 
allowed some rise in the general interes 
pattern, but investment 
dollar still will be far 
levels. 

Total dollar income of life insurance 
companies, more than a_ fourth of i 
produced by investments, has continued 
to rise. But the bulk of that increase ha 
been in income from insurance premiums 
rather than from investments. Between 
1939 and 1947, income from premiums 
rose 73 per cent. Investment income rose 
only 46 per cent. 


insurance company 


life insurance con. 


earnings per 


below prewar 


Insurance companies maintain, there- 
fore, that, with lower returns per dollar, 
they must put more dollars out in invest: 
ments. Otherwise, according to this 
argument, they could not meet higher 
costs of operation. 

A solution frequently proposed is a 
higher level of interest rates. Many per- 
sons, including some insurance exec: 
tives, argue that the next step in inflation 
contro] is to stop supporting the bond 
market above par and let the market 
price drop a few points. That would 
have the effect of raising interest rates 
generally, 

If bond prices were to fall below par, 
insurance companies, banks and_ other 
investors would be discouraged from 
selling their bonds. The present situation, 
with bonds pegged at par, is said to it 
vite selling, 

The Truman Administration still 1 
sists the idea of letting Government 
security prices fall below par. Official 
dislike the prospect of increasing the 
Government’s own outlay for interest. 
Also, they fear that a drop in prices be- 
low par might set off a wave of “scare 
selling. However, there are widespread 
predictions that the Government evel 
tually will come around to such action. 








Meanwhile, life insurance companies 
can be expected to stay in the lending 
business on a large scale. To them, that 
is the answer to low interest rates. The 
Government has little direct power @ 
control their credit operations, and 1 
new powers are in sight. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Business activity, still strong, is find- 
ing support in corporate spending 
for plant and equipment and in 
Government spending for national 
defense and foreign aid. 

Production of factories rose to 197.5 
on the indicator below in the week 
ended September 11. This was the 
highest since June. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
96.1 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended September 18, com- 
pared with 94.5 the previous week. 

Ovtsut of ingots in August was the 
highest for any peacetime August. 
Finished-steel output is at a rate 
of 66,000,000 tons per year, 3,000,- 
000 above 1947. 

Backlog of steel demand, however, 
seems to grow. 

Allocations of steel already have 
drawn 3 per cent of the total output 
from general use to armaments, 
construction, and equipment for 
the railroad, coal and oil industries. 
About 10 per cent of steel plate has 
been diverted to these uses. 

Plant and equipment spending of 
business is regaining its former peak. 

Plans for the second half of 1948 call 
for spending at an annual rate of 
about $19,000,000,000, equal to the 
peak rate late in 1947. Actual 
spending had fallen to a rate-of 
$16,700.000,000 a year in the first 
quarter of 1948, but recovered 


sharply in the second quarter. 
Manufacturers increased their spend- 

ing sharply in the second quarter 

and plan to keep up the higher rate. 


(1935-39 = 100) 


*ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


Stock and Bond Yields 


PER CENT 


CORPORATE 
BOND YIELDS 
(All grades) 


STOCK YIELDS 
206 Stocks 





Source: Moody’s Investors Service 
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Their spending had tallen 20 per 
cent in the first quarter, to an annual 
rate of $7,200,000,000. 

Utilities—gas and electric—spent at a 
much faster rate in the second quar- 
ter and plan to spend still more in 
the second half. Their first quarter 
spending was at a rate of $2,000,- 
000,000 per vear. 

Commercial and miscellaneous firms 
which spent at a $3,000,600,006 
rate in the first quarter, held to that 
rate in the second, plan to continue 
doing so the rest of the year. 

Railroads spent a record amount in 

the second quarter and plan to 

spend still more in the second half, 





FACTORY PRODUCTION 
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RETAIL TRADE 
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although steel shortages continually 
cut spending below what is planned. 
Railroads’ total was at an annual rate 
of $1,000,000,000 in first quarter 

A snag, however, apparently has been 
struck by the housing boom. 

Starts of dwelling units slumped to 
83,000 in August, 11 per cent be- 
low July and 16 per cent below 
the April peak. 

Exports are likely to rise soon, as the 
Government advances dollars more 
rapidly for aid to Europe. 

Federal outlays, estimated at $42,- 
200,000,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1949, seems headed for 
$45,000,000,000 the following year. 
The Administration is to seek 
authority to obligate $15,000,000,- 
000 for national defense in the 1950 
fiscal year, which compares with 
actual expenditures of $10,6-45,- 
000,000 in the year ended June 30. 

Caution, nevertheless, tends to grow. 

Stock yields, shown in the top chart, 
rose to 5.70 per cent in August as 
stock prices fell and dividends rose. 
Stock yields exceed bond yields by 
the widest margin since 1941 and 
1942, both abnormal years. 

Commodity-price averages have 
failed to rise at wholesale for two - 
months, 

Government spending, swollen by 
military outlays and foreign aid, is 
lifting exports, prolonging the steel 
shortage, and influencing business 
decisions to invest in plant and 
equipment. The course of the boom 
may be set by the federal budget. 
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HOW CUl UCCOUNLINE COSIS Up 0 


Could National mechanized accounting save 
as much for you? Almost certainly! For 
businesses of every size and type, employ- 
ing from 50 people, up, report that upon 
mechanizing their accounting with National 
Accounting Machines, they effected savings 


up to 30%. Savings which often pay for 
the whole National installation in the first 
year—and then run on, year after year. Ask 
your local National representative to check 
your present set-up, and report specifically 
the savings you can expect. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


HUA 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 








Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


It's time to take a look at building--one of the main props of the boom. 
Construction, over all, still looks healthy. Building activity in August 
s 31 per cent higher than it was a year ago. But take a closer look. 
3 Housing starts in August dropped 12 per cent below July, even went below 
“August, 1947. Usual seasonal trend would be upward. Dip could be temporary. 
. There still are plenty of house hunters. But the drop might mean that 
“builders think fewer people have the wherewithal to buy a house. 
Banks and other lenders are getting less free with mortgage money. 
It's all part of the general picture: Prices getting beyond the pocketbook. 











Most people in the U.S. are really on an inflationary treadmill. 

The higher their current income goes, the higher prices go. 

Result is that "real" incomes show little change. Some even shrink. 

"Real" earnings of workers in manufacturing lines show what is happening. 

Increase in real earnings in the first half of 1948 over first half of 1947 
was less than one half of 1 per cent for all manufacturing industries, despite 
wage boosts. Net change in real earnings since 1944 has been a cut of 5% per cent. 

Farmers, even in this big-crop year, are up against the same problem. 

Their gross receints through August this year were 4 per cent heavier than in 
the similar period of 1947. That was wholly due to higher meat, d&iry prices. 

But _ expenses on farms are also heavier. Feed, fertilizer, machinery, 
labor, taxes and general living costs all are higher than last year. 

Upshot is that net income of most farmers is a little lower than last year. 

Investors, depending on dividend income, aren't quite holding their own, as 
price rises cancel out the more generous dividends being declared this year. 

Pensioners, depending on fixed incomes, are worse and worse off. 

Shrinkage of real incomes, however, is due to Slow down. Full effect of 
the third round of wage increases is now being felt. Taxes are lower. The up- 
ward momentum of prices is slowing. Even slight relief will be welcome. Spend- 
ing power doesn't seem to have much more elasticity, much more stretch. 

















Watch the trend in installment sales, now that credit controls are on. 

Retailers pushed installment sales for all they were worth before September 
20. This was especially true in radios, furniture, washing machines, ironers 
and stoves. Boost in sales before credit terms were tightened probably means 
lower sales in coming weeks. 

Dealers _in_used cars also got nervous as the date for stricter credit terms 
approached. Reports indicate prices of some used cars were reduced. Hope was 
to bring inventories down to safer levels. Dealers are not so sure what's going 
to happen now that down payments and monthly installments must be larger. 

Credit terms under the new regulations are not so very much stricter than 
before. So any real shrinkage of installment sales in months ahead would be a 
danger signal--a sign that consumers can't afford to satisfy all their wants. 











Here's another thing that iS worrying retailers: 

Big sales gain this year over 1947 has been in durable goods. Soft goods 
have not done as well. Concentrated effect of new credit controls is on durable 
goods. If the new controls have any great effect, they will quickly reduce the 
year-to-year gains for all retail trade. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Sales of durable goods this year are about 20 per cent higher than in 1947, 

Sales of soft goods are only about 10 per cent higher. 

Higher prices considered, this means that the physical volume of soft goods 
sales is very little, if any, higher than last year. And these soft goods ac- 
count for about three fourths of all retail sales, in dollar terms. 

Buying for the Christmas season by retailers is going to be cautious. 

Retailers face a difficult situation.. -A large share of their sales and 
profits is usually made in the Christmas season. Stocks of merchandise have to 
be built up to prepare for the Christmas rush. But there are fears this year 
that overbuying will carry a penalty. Clearance sales in 1949 might run smack 
into consumer apathy. This attitude already seems to be spreading to new lines, 

Sales trends in such things as hosiery, shoes, men's clothing, cottons, lino- 
leum, candy, cosmetics, furs, jewelry, silver, radios are not to retailers’ liking, 

Stocks in most of these lines are well above levels of a year ago. 

Heavy promotions in these lines are likely this autumn. 

Over-all inventories of retailers, though, don't seem out of line. But 
caution is the word in retail trade, most sensitive of all lines to consumer 
trends. It looks now as though stocking up for the holidays will be selective. 

















Seasonal building of inventories already is showing up in business loans. 
Bank loans to business are climbing to new highs. In the week ending Sep- 
tember 8, they reached $14,931,000,000, showing a 17 per cent gain in the last year. 
Demand for loans is heavy this time of year not -only because of stocking 
for the holiday trade, but because farmers and food packers need financing. 
Also, working capital of businesses has to be replenished and increased as 
prices for industrial raw materials and pay-roll costs continue to rise. 
Increase in reserve requirements isn't expected to shrink the supply of 
available bank funds. But it makes higher earnings on assets desirable. 
Interest rates, aS a result, probably are to move higher. Bankers think 
they may go up by one quarter to one half a percentage point in coming months. 

















Exporters are to get a better crack at Marshall Plan business in future. 

Many exporters have complained that there is no way of knowing what Euro- 
pean countries want. Daily lists of procurement authorizations put out by the 
Economic Co-operation Administration refer often to purchases already made. 

But now a new system is being set up by the ECA for longer-term buying by 
Marshall Plan countries. Each country will make known to ECA by October 1 its 
buying intentions for the first quarter of next year. That will be of some help 
to exporters who are trying to get part of this business. 

These buying lists will not be as specific as exporters would like. 

Breakdowns of the lists will go into only about 75 commodity groups. 

Commodity groups will be broad--coal, cotton, steel products, office ma- 
chinery and so on. Exporters interested in selling coal or cotton will be 
helped considerably by knowing what countries want to buy how much. Those sell- 
ing steel sheets or typewriters, specifically, will not be helped so much. But 
even knowing general intentions will be an advance over present information. 

The reason why buying lists will not be broken down minutely is that trained 
personnel and many machines would be necessary both in the buying countries and 
in ECA headquarters in Washington. Too much paper work would be involved. 














Private trade accounts for three fourths of Marshall Plan dollars spent here. 

Large manufacturers seem to be getting the bulk of the business. 

Small exporting firms and merchant exporters complain that they are being 
bypassed. They blame the ECA for it. But the ECA does no buying. 

Sales efforts should be directed at the source of the buying--the Marshall 
Plan countries. Aggressive U.S. exporters will be in constant contact with in-. 
porters and government offices abroad. Buying decisions are made over there. 
But alert exporters don't overlook purchasing missions here, either. 
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gFriendly local and state 


serernments. 6 GREAT STATES Virginia @ Maryland 

West Virginia @ Ohio @ North Carolina @ Kentucky... 
World’s finest Bituminous Possessing in plenty the natural and man-made advantages which 
Coal successful manufacturing must have! 

YOU’LL WANT ALL THE FACTS before you locate your new plant 
or relocate — and here they are, assembled clearly in this new booklet, 
Industrial Opportunity In The Land of Plenty .. . a factual picture 
of this area’s industrial advantages, prepared in answer to the problems 
of manufacturing as related to location ... prepared especially for 
the man who seeks better plant sites! 


“Spiro 


RAILWAY 


Write today for this booklet. Address the Industrial and 
Agricultural Department, Box U-104, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Virginia. The Norfolk and Western is eager to help 
you find better plant sites . . . without obligation . . . in strict- 
est confidence. 


Room to grow .. . sensible 
teal estate value. 
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ABOUT RULES AND RATES FOR AIR PARCEL POSI;*°' 


Thousands of packages are now being 
carried each week in the United States 
by air parcel post. This new service, re- 
cently started by order of Congress, is 
expected to receive wider use in the 
months ahead from both business and 
individuals. Rates are somewhat higher 
than for overland parcel post, but 
delivery usually is much faster. 

A complete set of rules and rates, 
based upon distance covered, has been 
issued by the Post Office Department to 
govern air parcel post. Instructions have 
been sent out to speed the handling of 
these packages on the same basis as 
other air mail. For the most part, lower 
rates apply for packages than the old 
air-mail charge of 5 cents an ounce. 


How much does air parcel post cost? 
The cost varies according to the weight 
of the package and the distance to be 
carried, Eight parcel-post zones in the 
U.S. are used in figuring the cost. The 
lowest rates apply for packages moved 
within the first two zones, which means 
a distance up to 150 miles from the 
starting point. The highest rates apply 
on parcels shipped to the eighth zone, or 
a distance of over 1,800 miles. The old 
air-mail rate of 5 cents an ounce, which 
still is in effect for letters and packages 
up to 8 ounces, is a flat rate regardless of 
the distance covered. 


How do zone charges vary? 

The lowest charge is 55 cents for a 
package weighing up to 1 pound mailed 
to a point within the first or second 
zone—a distance up to 150 miles. This 
same parcel sent to the eighth zone 
would cost 80 cents. On the other hand, 
a 70-pound package would cost $3.31 to 
move within the first and second zones, 
or less than 5 cents a pound. But it 
would cost $45.65 to mail to the farthest 
distance, in the eighth zone. (A complete 
table of rates for zones and weights may 
be obtained from local post offices.) 


Can first-class mail be sent air par- 
cel post? 

Yes. Sealed packages now can be sent 
as first-class matter by air parcel post. 
This cannot be done by regular parcel 
post, which is classified as fourth-class 
mail. The minimum charge is 3 cents an 
ounce for this class of air mail. 


Can air parcels be sent out of U.S.? 
This new air-mail service covers U.S. 
territories and possessions, such as 
Alaska, Hawaii, Panama Canal Zone and 
Guam. It also extends to overseas Ameri- 
can Army post offices, fleet post offices 
and U.S. naval vessels in foreign waters 
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having foreign ports as addresses. The 
charges to these points outside U.S. are 
higher than for domestic air parcel post. 


Is there air-mail service to other 
countries? 

Yes, to many countries. Packages can be 
sent by air mail to a number of countries 
in Europe, Central and South America 
and in the Far East. But different 
schedules of rates apply for each of these 
countries. Where there is air parcel post 
to other countries, rules and rates are 
based upon agreements between the 
U.S. and the individual country. 


What size packages can be air- 
mailed? 

The top limit on weight of packages for 
the new domestic air parcel post is 70 
pounds, That is, parcels weighing from 
8 ounces to 70 pounds can be air-mailed. 
(Anything weighing 8 ounces or less 
must be sent at the old flat rate of 5 cents 
an ounce.) The maximum measurement 
for packages is 100 inches in length and 
girth combined. 


Can air parcels be registered? 

Yes. Registration can be obtained on 
packages sent by air parcel post as first- 
class mail in sealed envelopes or con- 
tainers. The charge for registering is in 
addition to the air postage. 


What about insured mail? 

Packages also can be insured. The usual 
rates for parcel-post insurance apply for 
packages sent by air mail. 


Is there a limit on valuation? 

There is a limit on the amount that the 
Post Office Department will pay on an 
insured or registered package that is lost 
or damaged. The top amount of indem- 
nity on an insured air parcel is $200. 
For a registered parcel, the limit on in- 
demnity is $1,000. But the sender can 
place a higher declared value on regis- 
tered packages, to assure more cautious 
handling of the packages because of their 
greater value. 


Can packages be sent C.O.D.? 
The usual rules on mail sent collect on 
delivery apply for air parcel post. But 
first-class matter sent C.O.D. by air 
parcel post must be sealed, with a 
minimum charge of 3 cents an ounce 
being paid. 


Can special-delivery stamps be used? 
They can. The usual rule is to expedite 
the delivery of air parcel post as much 
as possible, but no special trips for 
delivery are made. Special-delivery 


YOU ‘ 
stamps can be used by persons way wutting it 
speedy delivery. Rates are the sang oe pai 
for other parcel post. Hour Di 
Is special wrapping required? [ihe W 

jounces 


No. The main requirement is that a pad Horcemen 
age be securely wrapped to preyit” 


breaking open. Special lightweight py ana 
aging is not permitted, if there is li ponds eh 
hood of breaking, since part of thet wae " 
may be made by train or delivery try " poe 
Anything sent first class must be sea vovide ¢ 
5 i “Pp overtime 
How are parcels marked? 
Each package should be marked ‘ YOU 
Air Mail.” Where available, airng . f 
stickers should be used. The marki _— 
should be placed on all sides of 4 rege ‘ 
parcel, If a package containing merch Me o 
dise is sent fourth class and is fastens by the F 
by sticking tape, it should carry a notig a = 
that it may be opened by postal autho salt Cor 
ties for inspection. many ot 
Can air-mailed packages be fof | 
warded? YOU | 
Yes. If a parcel cannot be delivered t cn 
the person to whom it is sent at ty bene 
address used, it can be forwarded to § °C 
new address. This calls for addition] The _ 
postage when it is forwarded to a di ie this | 
ferent post office. Similarly, persons wh — 
send air parcels that cannot be deliver and imp 
may have them returned by paying nei 
postage for the return trip. Where regi YOU 
tered, insured and C.O.D. mail is se 
by air parcel post, the sender is requireg) ” . 
to guarantee any return or forwardii yw y 
postage that is necessary to make deliver be ae 
to the addressee or the sender. ~sap 
This cha 
What cannot be sent by air pare by OIT. 
post? 
A number of items that cannot be sent! F 
regular mail also are barred from the 1 YOU 
air parcel post. These include such thing ux colle 
as firearms, explosives, _ intoxicatir. _ on 
liquors, poisons and meats and plants th _ ' 
have not received proper inspection wif‘ opt r 
federal or local laws. Some live thins determin 
such as baby chicks, also cannot be «i ships in 
mailed because of the high altitude 
which some mail planes fly YOU 
What happens if bad weather delays for your 
air mail? Bureau 
Where short distances are involved, th = 
usual procedure is to send this mail by ‘he g 
train unless an early improvemcut 1 fj 
weather is forecast. But where rail trans" @men 
portation would :equire some time, th 
air mail often is held until planes can ih Conch 
again. Sometimes, air-mailed parcels a0 I courts gy 
letters are sent part of the way by tral! I many fag 
and the rest of the way by air after pa ReporT, 
ing through storm areas. SEPTEMI 
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yOU CAN, as an employer, postpone 


US Wat nutting into effect the new rules on over- 
ie same My;e pay recently issued by the Wage- 
Hour Division of the Labor Department. 
jhe Wage-Hour Administrator an- 
-d? FE sunces that his office will delay en- 
hat apafjorcement of these regulations until the 
seen Supreme Court acts on a petition to re- 
ight Di onsider two cases that resulted in revi- 
‘© is lige of the rules. The Administrator points 
. a ut, however, that postponement may not 
bea novide employers with a defense against 
dl vertime suits by employes. 
~ * * 
rked ‘'® yOU CAN now get an official interpre- 
alli tion of conditions under which housing 
? a 'gans can be made under the Housing 
7. Act of 1948. New regulations are issued 
mercha by the Federal Housing Administrator to 
Fasten put into operation changes made by the 
Y 2 TO ct, Copies are being sent to banks and 
uate many other lending institutions. 
* * * 
be fu . a 
YOU CANNOT any longer get the 
— Economic Co-operation Administration to 
it at 44 P*Y Premiums on marine insurance for 
ded ty 4°98 shipped under ECA financing. 
.. The agency discontinues use of its funds 
idditione SSlegae 
to a die ot this purpose, All future costs for such 
sons wo wsurance must be arranged by exporters 
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sand importers. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a license 
sto export umber or lumber products 
Hunless you submit evidence to the Office 
of International Trade to show that you 
have an accepted order for the shipment. 
This change in export rules is announced 


by OIT. 
* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from your federal 
tax collector a copy of changes in regula- 
tions on Social Security taxes. The regu- 
tions are amended by the Treasury to 
adopt rules approved by Congress for 
determining employer-employe _relation- 
ships in regard to Social Security taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain the new form 
for your 1948 income tax return. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue releases a 
revised Form 1040 and instructions for 
making out this year’s retum. Many 
changes are made in Form 1040 because 
of amendments to income tax laws. 


ews - Lines 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
‘gs a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN get from Federal Reserve 
Banks a list of used-car price guides 
that may be used in appraising automo- 
biles for loans under the new installment- 
credit rules, The Federal Reserve Board 
issues a list of price guides that may be 
used hy bankers and used-aar dealars tn 
determining the value of cars in making 
loans under credit-control Regulation W. 

* #  # 

YOU CANNOT always avoid compli- 
ance with the Fair Labor Standards Act 
if you operate a laundry or linen-supply 
company. In reply to an inquiry, the 
legal office of the Wage-Hour Division 
says that laundries and linen-supply com- 
panies are not exempt from coverage of 
the law if they launder or supply uni- 
forms or towels for customers engaged 
in interstate commerce or in production 
of goods for interstate commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CAN usually take a federal in- 
come tax reduction for State income tax 
paid during the year even though you 
have filed a refund claim with your State 
tax collector. The U.S. Tax Court rules 
in one case that such a deduction may 
be taken if State authorities have not 
acted on the refund claim. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT get a license to import 
tin-bearing alloys during the fourth 
quarter of this year unless you apply by 
September 30 to the Office of Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


* * * 


YOU CAN file a claim at any time for 
compensation for loss, during the war, of 
property that you owned in Italy. To 
clear up a misunderstanding, the State 
Department announces that no deadline 
has been set for U. S. citizens in seeking 
compensation for damage, removal or 
destruction of such property. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the National Labor 
Relations Board to turn down a union’s 
petition for certification as bargaining 
agent if the union cannot show that 
the employer refused a request by the 
union for recognition. The board upsets 
one such attempt by a union to by-pass 
an employer in getting bargaining rights. 





Conclusions expressed in these 
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raphs are based upon decisions and 
ing their 
nany facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLD 
EPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 





WILL YOU 
TAKE THE 
ORDERS? 

One Mendtteanntian 


‘‘AUTOPOINT”’ 
KNIFE 


Yes, ‘“‘Autopoint”’ business gifts are constant re- 
minders ... work for vou so effectively, they close 
many sales, leaving only the orders for you to book. 

Like this proved “‘Autopoint” Knife with blade 
of fine surgical steel. One hand operation. Pres; 
selector button forward to choice of three blac: 
lengths. No wobbly blade. In varied colors. With 
lustrous plastic barrel with rounded end in two 
contrasting colors. Constantly useful—constant re- 
minder of YOU, carrying your name, slogan or 
trademark. 


Pocket-Level Style 
“AUTOPOINT” PENCIL 


New “Autopoint” Pencil in modern pocket- 
level stvle with rocker-action clip and trim 
in silvonite finish. Opaque pyroxylin barrel 
in white or yellow—shows up vour name, 
slogan or trademark beautifully. Finger 
grip in choice of many harmonious colors. 
Doubly appreciated, because “‘Grip-Tite”’ 
tip won’t let leads wobble, turn or fall out 
... delivers smoother, trouble-free writing. 


Temperature and Humidity Guide 


A useful and orna- 
mental accessory for 


NO. 406 
RETAIL $1.00 








office and home. Shows NO. 260 
degree of temperature RETAIL 
and humidity sepa- $2.00 
| rately. Case hand- 
| somely streamlined in molded 
| plastic—walnut color. Rates a NO. 65 
| place on any desk—gives you high RETA 
| rating in customer and prospect $1.00 
preference. 
NS; / 
wT TRADE JPMARK 
b& TTER PENCILS 


“patopeint” is a trademark of Autopoiat Company, Chicage 


Autopoint Company | 
Dept. USN-9, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and quantity prices on | 

O **Autopoint’’ One Hand Operation 
Imprinted Knife 
**Autopoint’’ Pocket-Level Style i] 
Imprinted Pencil | 
**Autopoint’’ Temperature and Humidity 
Guide and other ‘‘Autopoint’’ Imprinted | 
Business Gifts 
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See : jabba ubics, iis expo 
ire Prevention Week, October 3rd to oth coun 
rope 
RUST more in your own ability to prevent fires. securing full-standard fire and extended coverage insut- can' 
Practice common-sense precautions and you and ance for your home or business—consistent with today’s 
your family will be nine times safer—because nine out increased values. Ask him, or write us, for a free copy »> 
of ten fires are preventable! of our Fire Prevention Guide. bide 
Keep matches away from children; check for wiring, Prompt, fair claim settlements; friendly, nationwide ap 
heating hazards; remove inflammable rubbish—such service; yearly dividend savings—these benefits of the oS 
precautions are vital to safety. For added protection, policy back of the policy have meant greater freedom chem 
consult your Hardware Mutuals representative about from worry for our policyholders. Licensed in every state. 
be 1 
Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 
>> 
Hardware Mutuals al 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast gene 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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>> Trade between Eastern and Western Europe is to be dictated by the U.S. 
East-West trade must conform to U.S. ideas, if Western European countries 
/ are to continue in the European Recovery Program. U.S. is making that a rule. 
Only products that the U.S. allows to be exported to Eastern Europe can be 
sent to the Russian sphere by ERP countries. 
U.S. now is telling each ERP country which of its products can be sent east. 
Controlling are U.S. export lists. Exports of munitions, planes, new plane 
engines, strategic materials, products such as precision and optical instruments 
with obvious war uses are forbidden. Also, exports of large quantities of such 
things as locomotives, tractors, cranes, electrical equipment are embargoed. 
But one or two locomotives or tractors could be exported. Idea here is to let 
through a trickle, just enough to discourage Eastern Europe from setting up new 
plants for making tractors and other products in that category. 
What this means is that the many East-West trade agreements now in effect 






































will have to be reviewed, in Some cases drastically altered. 

Britain, for example, is starting negotiations with Russia on a new trade- 
agreement. Russia wants machine tools, for instance, from Britain. But the 
British will not be able to sell these to Russia if the U.S. says no. The deci- 
sion will depend on what the machine tools could be used for. 

Upshot will be that the ERP countries will have to watch their sales and 
exports carefully. Almost all ERP countries have trade agreements with various 
countries in Eastern Europe. ECA will not try to police exports of Western Eu- 
rope, expects that each country will comply with U.S. export policy. But ECA 
1sur- can't tolerate any leaks. That is now being made clear in Western Europe. 
lay's 
Oy >> Controls on exports to Finland will be more liberal than for other coun- 
vide tries in Eastern Europe. Finnish lumber, pit props, paper are badly needed in 
the Western Europe. The U.S. is willing to send into Finland lumbering equipment and 
Jom chemicals for making paper. ERP countries, too, can gamble a little on Finland. 
ate. Destination and end-use of products make a difference. Export controls will 
be lenient where Western Europe can be fairly sure of some ultimate benefit. 





>> Meanwhile, trade within Western Europe is to get a boost. 
This trade among ERP countries has declined sharply because one currency 
can't be converted into another and many countries can no longer pay their bills. 
Now the creditor countries are to put contributions of $783,000,000 into 
general pool on which the debtor countries can draw until June 30, 1949. 
Net _ effect on creditors is that they give away $783,000,000 in goods. But 
(over) 
ue of September 24, 1948, Volume XXV, No. 13 55 
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they will be getting three times as much out of ECA funds by June 30 next. 
Net effect on debtors is that these additional gifts are piled on top of 

what they can already expect from ECA. For them, it's an extra shot in the arn, 
Biggest beneficiary among the debtor nations will be France. The French 

can draw $523,000,000 worth of goods out of the pool. The Dutch can draw $72,- 

















































000,000; the Greeks, $67,000,000; the Austrians, $63,500,000. ugos 
Biggest contributors are Britain, making $500,000,000 available in pounds, 1 
and Belgium, putting up $207,500,000 in Belgian francs. ey re 


British contribution is to be made up from various sources. Releases from 
sterling balances held by European countries in London will yield $218,000,000., 
Nearly $100,000,000 will be provided indirectly by the ECA. Australia and ran 
other sterling-area countries will help Britain out with gifts to cover Empire at way. 
products that France and other debtor countries will buy. Also, Britain still pigrade hi 
has certain credits outstanding on the Continent, chiefly with France. eth 

Belgium is making a much heavier contribution per capita thon Britain. “imperia 
Persuading Belgium to come through was difficult. Belgium, since the wir, al- sna 
ready has advanced $300,000,000 in credits to neighbors. Thit seemed enoush.,. 

But almost every country in Western Europe owes money to Belgium. And Bel- 

















goslav 

isslans, 
gian goods, eSpecially steel, are widely needed. ih the Co 
So, if Western European trade is to get rolling again, there's a pressing the Yug¢ 
painst Ru 
But_the need for Belgian francs is huge, larger even than Belgium's share higoslavs 
of the ERP funds--$250,000,000. The Belgians couldn't see giving away as much pminform 
or more than they are to get from the U.S. No percentage in that. fis indirect 
Solution, now being worked out, is that Belgium is to make $207,500,000 ugoslav G 
available for the general pool, but will be reimbursed by the ECA and a World Bank pep 


Marshal 
need for making more Belgian francs available to debtor countries. gt 

vie oc. 

iblic Ene 
loan. That really solves nothing, but will help get European trade moving again. Bon the A 


yas stopper 

>> But recovery in Western Europe depends on more than a revival of trade. weg 
year Tha’ 

France right now is having the worst trouble straightening herself out. Ail whether 

The French are leaning more and more heavily on ECA funds. At first, ominated 





France was getting 15 per cent of total ERP aid. Now she is getting 25 per cent. pees 

But still internal conditions are chakier than ever before. Rapid changes ut other | 
in cabinets allow little or nothing to be accomplished. titi 

There's no argument about what should be done. Each new finance minister fame 
has virtually the same program: improve tax collections, raise taxes, cut subsi- fieirtoesn 
dies, shrink bureaucracy, stabilize the franc, keep down prices and wages--above Suga h 
all, balance the budget. The plans are there. But they step on So many toes. ugoslav p 
Labor's toes, businessmen's toes, the farmers' toes, the civil servants" toes. cog 

Getting the French to pull together, to make the needed sacrifices for the Poninform 
common good, is a subject of worried discussion in Washington. alted gasc 


Feeling in Washington is that the French are drifting and dreaming on the rveler sev 


























he official 

U.S. dole. Some officials think a real jolt is needed. ecessary 
There is even talk within the ECA of sharply cutting aid to France to make pe 7 

n Zagre 







her try harder. Trouble is, cutting U.S. aid would simply feed the French in- 
flation by shrinking the available supply of goods. So the odds are agiinst any 
drastic action by ECA this year, unless matters get much worse. 

Real spur to action in France is the U.S. Congress. If France can't make a 
start toward licking her wage-price-budget problems by early next year, the U.S. 
Congress may object to pouring more dollars down the French drain. 
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lygoslav police don‘t nag Americans now— 


ey're too busy spying on the Russians 


BELGRADE 
MERICANS ARE BEING ignored in Yugo- 
slavia these days. They like it better 
at way. Until recently, Americans in 
lorade had been getting a lot of atten- 
m from the security police. With the 
itish, they have been accused not only 
“imperialistic” intentions, but of es- 
onage plans. Now, for the moment, the 
essure is off, The security forces of the 
oslav state have bigger game—the 
issians. 
Marshal Joseph Broz-Tito’s dispute 
ith the Cominform has put all the forces 
the Yugoslav Government on the alert 
sainst Russia and the nations of the 
viet bloc. Moscow’s call for all good 
goslavs to come to the aid of the 
ominform and overthrow Tito has had 
his indirect effect: America is no longer 
iblic Enemy No. 1, even though the 
ugoslav Government is still a long way 
om calling Americans “friends.” 
In the course of the three-day trip 
om the Austrian border to Belgrade, I 
Was stopped seven times by police. Each 
ime I was waved on as soon as it was 
@ear that I was an American. It is doubt- 
fil whether a citizen from any Russian- 
ominated country would have had as 
bisy a time. 
The police were usually noncommittal. 
ut other Yugoslavs were apologetic for 
e delays, “This would not happen,” said 
ne bystander, “except for the crisis with 
e Cominform. The police are really on 
heir toes now.” 
Another sign of the Tito-Cominform 
lispute is the shortage of gasoline. Most 
ugoslav petroleum supplies have been 
tming from Rumania. But Rumania, 
thich is now the headquarters of the 
Lominform, instead of Yugoslavia, has 
alted gasoline shipments. It took this 
faveler several hours of negotiation with 
he official travel agency to secure the 
ecessary gasoline to make the trip to 
belgrade, 
In Zagreb, the capital of Croatia, there 
’s a rumor, later confirmed, that Mar- 
al Tito was in town. There was no an- 
pouncement of a visit from Yugoslavia’s 
tmier, which in other days would have 
heant flags unfurled, parades and dem- 
istrations of welcome. Instead, there 
sa flurry of security precautions. 
Tito’s residence in Zagreb is a villa on 
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a fashionable hill overlooking the city 
where Croatia’s nobles and millionaires 
once lived. Now the stone mansions along 
the hilltop road are occupied by Com- 
munist leaders of the Croatian Republic 
and a few foreign diplomats. Driving 
along the road, I was questioned by po- 
lice at both ends of Tito’s block and or- 
dered to keep moving. Mounted militia 
guarded other approaches. 

Tito has been on the move almost con- 
tinuously since the beginning of his open 
fight with Moscow. At first, he was on the 
Dalmatian coast, which during the war 
was his most secure Partisan stronghold. 








Subsequently, in addition to Zagreb, he 
has visited Ljubljana and other cities. 
His movements, however, usually are not 
announced publicly. 

Most people think the special security 
measures now in force have three pur- 
poses: First, to prevent an influx of Com- 
inform agents across the Hungarian, Ru- 
manian and Bulgarian borders. Second, to 
prevent flight of Moscow sympathizers 
from Yugoslavia to Cominform nations. 
Third, to thwart a possible assassination 
attempt by Cominform agents against 
Tito and other top leaders here. 

As a moving target, Tito obviously is 
more difficult to hit. It is likely, as well, 
that the Yugoslav Premier has been busy 
mending his political fences in the 
provinces. 

All in all, the newly arrived visitor 
from abroad gets the feeling that Yugo- 
slavia right now is a garrtson state. It is 
virtually the only country in Europe to- 
day where it is impossible to drive 25 
miles on a main road without seeing’ 
armed soldiers. Every town of any size 
contains a military post. 

On the summer evening, when the 
people of Belgrade crowd into the main 
boulevard—Marshal Tito Street—for their 
traditional promenade, it is possible to 








count more than 100 men in uniform to 
the block. 

The stationing of troops all over the 
country is a bit reminiscent of the de- 
ployment of U.S. troops at old Indian 
posts long after the years of Indian fight- 
ing. In Yugoslavia it is, in part, a hang- 
over from the days two or three years ago 
when clean-up campaigns were under 
way against anti-Government forces that 
still roamed the mountains. 

It is doubtful whether the Yugoslav 
troops have been needed recently to 
maintain internal security against non- 
Communist elements. But now, of course, 
they serve as a deterrent against any pre- 
cipitate action by pro-Moscow Com- 
munists. 

There are no official figures on Yugo- 
slavia’s Army, but estimates run from 
400,000 to 600,000 men. This is the 


equivalent, in terms of population, of an 
American army of 3,500,000 to 5,250,- 
000 men. Before Tito’s split with the 
Kremlin, these troops were maintained 
to advance Yugoslavia’s foreign-policy 
objectives in Trieste and elsewhere as 
well as to secure the revolution at home. 
But today they are on the alert as never 
before both against Cominform powers 
and domestic sympathizers with Moscow. 

One indirect result is that Americans 
and other Western nationals, as well as 
their friends among the Yugoslavs, are 
breathing more freely than at any time 
since the war’s end. R. K. 


Right (foot) to jaw 
is O.K. K.O. in Siam 


BANGKOK 
HEY FIGHT with their feet in Siam. 
For a professional Siamese boxer, a 
good kick is as indispensable as a solid 
punch. Anything goes: “rabbit punch,” 
elbow gouging and “kneeing,” even a 
swift kick to the opponent’s jaw. 
To an American spectator, Siamese 
boxing as performed weekly in the Bang- 
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snaps op nor shut 
like your best pair 
of gloves. 
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Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new addres at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
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| THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Common Stock—No. 55 and No. 56 


Recuran Quargtarty ..... 15¢ per share 
EXTRA .ccccccccccccccces 15¢ per share 
ToTaL 30¢ per share 





payable on November 15, 1948, to holders of 


record at close of business October 5, 1948. 
Dare Parker 
September 9, 1948 Secretary 
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kok Sporting Arena takes on the appear- 

ance of a legalized form of mayhem. 
In their training, the boxers spend as 
much time developing a lethal, head-high 
kick as they devote to their fists. Their 
footwork would make a ballet dancer 
look like a stumble bum in the kicking 
department. 

They fight with bare feet, ankles 
taped. They wear regulation boxing 
gloves, but five knockouts in a five-bout 
schedule is the normal’ score. It is not 
unusual for one boxer to K.O. his op- 
ponent by planting a foot on his jaw 
or a knee in his foe’s solar plexus. Seldom 
does a bout end without some _ blood- 
letting. 

And this, say the experts, is tame com- 
pared to the old days when the boxers, 
instead of wearing gloves, had each fist 
bound with rope and dipped into a var- 
nish-like liquid to make it solid as a 
sledge hammer. When the king attended 
the bouts, there was always one fight 
to the death—just to add to the monarch’s 
amusement. Under the less lethal rules 
now in vogue, the chances of survival are 
somewhat improved. 

Despite the savagery of Siamese box- 
ing, the fighters display remarkable 
sportsmanship, a trait ingrained by their 
profound devotion to Buddhism. When 
they enter the ring they spend five min- 
utes or more kneeling in prayers to 
Buddha. Then they perform a graceful 
dance. When this is over, the two 
contestants embrace to signify that they 
are friends and that it’s all good clean 
fun. Then the manslaughter gets under 
way. 

A ringside flute and cymbal band sets 
the tempo. While the boxers spar, the 
music is quiet. But, when the fighters 
move in for the climax, the cymbals 
clang wildly and the flute wails in a 
crescendo, apparently to excite the cus- 
tomers as well as the boxers. When one 
of the battlers hits the canvas, the music 
stops dead. 

A running commentary of one of the 
bouts I witnessed on a recent Sunday in 
Bangkok would, I suppose, go something 
like this: 

“Red Trunks landed a heel to Blue 
Trunks’ jaw and followed up with a 
right to the body . . . Blue retaliated with 
a beautiful rabbit punch . . . He swung 
at Red’s chin . . . His glove missed, but 
he recovered nicely on the follow- 
through with an elbow to Red’s nose. 
Red kicked his opponent in the head . . 
then a knee to the solar plexus . . . a right 
to the jaw—right foot, that is... Blue is 
groggy He swings with his foot, 
misses and goes down . . . Red helps his 
opponent to his feet, steps back to a 
respectable distance and kicks him in the 
ribs . . . Blue comes back with a solid 
punch to Red’s jaw . Red sags . 
Blue steps in and lands a solid knee in 
the breadbasket then a fast rabbit 
punch ... Red clinches . . . The referee 
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separates them and urges them to s} aid in 
a little more action . . . Red swings y y dani 
his left foot, then plants his elbow fine to Ge 
Blue’s eye . . . Now he delivers a be; ce they 
tiful kick to Blue’s chin . . . Blue is, ' to Ge: 
the canvas . . . Here comes the stretche The adv 
But it’s all in fun—good, clean spor Fcials se 
the Siamese manner. Milian atr 
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One min 
BAD HOMBURG, GERM any uny 
"ap ARE GOING UP for business ur forms 
in the U.S. occupation zone of Cited to t 
many. ' ; 
Army hotels, with $1.50 to $2 roo . 
still handle a lot of business. visite breign Ex 
Army messes provide food. But the pi paying 
trend, though within the range of $1 nace 
to $2.50 a day, is upward. ee 
Ritter’s Park Hotel, however, is ti a th 


ultimate of what is intended for busine Another 
It is a former resort hotel, run m 















en. not sol 
by Germans under supervision of ti the Arm 
American-British Joint Export-Impiflans to se 
Association. Similar hotels are open § the hote 
Wiesbaden, Munich and other cities Srarily ur 
the U.S. zone. A whole series is plantemans b 


for later. 

But Ritter’s Park is intended as a sh 
place, with the finest food, excellent big 
good orchestra and “the continent 
atmosphere.” 

An initial $30 pays for the purchase 
a coupon book. The coupons are ust 
in the hotel and in payment for Germ 
taxi service. 

Hotel rooms run around $5 and up: 
good dinner may be had for $2. Drm 
are 60 to 75 cents. A 10 per cent tax alq 
a 10 per cent service charge are added. 

Ordering a la carte is where the 00s 
go up. Without cocktails, here is what §] 
per person will buy when four pers 
share a dinner: four half-portions of tt 
bot, two steaks with vegetables, two 
ders of liver and kidneys, dessert of fres 
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Bijerately good white wine. 
Many people like the hotel. Certainly, 
ya change for Americans who have 
od in Germany during the occupation. 
t some say the place costs too much 
Wren compared with what the same 
Brey will buy in the hotels of countries 
bund Germany. Danes, Swedes, Italians 
(Md other dollar-short visitors have the 
st difficulty, since the hotel requires 
ivment in dollars. That hits the British, 
, Britons cannot get dollars for such 
mfortable living abroad. 
‘British and American officials recognize 
§. high-price problem at the Ritter’s 
rk. Planning for other hotels is on a 
ss lavish scale and prices will be some- 
at lower. 
But officials do not agree with those 
ho object to the fact that charges must 
m to sh paid in dollars. Their argument is that 
WINgS Wy nation wanting its businessmen to 
elbow Be to Germany can dig up the dollars, 
TS a bedfiice they are paid in dollars for goods 
Blue is hg to Germany. 
stretche EThe advantages of the hotel system, as 
AN sportiifcials see it, are that it provides a 
\fvilian atmosphere for business visitors. 
German staff, whose members speak 
hglish, can advise and guide the traveler 
tS bb any place he wants to find. German 
ests can be entertained. There is an in- 
mational atmosphere, the opportunity 
Y ) meet businessmen from other nations. 
One minor irritation is getting a refund 
h any unused tickets in the coupon book. 
Mur forms have to be filled out and sub- 
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1€ OF Viflitted to the German Foreign Exchange 
$9 wa pok, Even then, the coupon holder does 
<i get a direct refund in cash. The 
S_ visiteifreign Exchange Bank makes the refund 
the Py paying the unused sum into your 
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* ime of the refund red tape. 

busine Another thing that the hotel system 

» Tun M's not solved: It still is necessary to go 
n of 4 the Army post exchange for cigarettes. 

rt-Impflans to sell them at 30 cents a package 

| Ope the hotels have been abandoned tem- 
cites rarily until the cigarette situation for 

s plantemmans becomes a bit more stable. 

T. F. H. 
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berries, four coffees, two bottles of 
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for one of 2 


America’s _ 


leading 


companies... MARS, INC., CHICAGO 
PLANT FOOD SERVICE SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


Food service, right in the plant, cuts noon-time 
delays... builds health...builds morale...steps up 
output. And the right way to serve good, nourishing 
food is with PIX equipment. Best of all, it’s adapt- 
able to any size plant and to any budget, large 
or small. Write us today for complete information. 


Dept. C 


ALBERT PICK Co.1Nc. 


2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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United States Government’’ 


1948 Edition 


A Reference Handbook which Includes a Discussion of The Con- 
sequences of Wartime and Postwar Financing and Credit Policies. 
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Whispers. 


Aim of Dewey Drive in West . . . John L. Lewis Role 
In the Campaign . . . Reason for Cripps Visit to U.S. 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey plans to 
concentrate on the West and Mid- 
west during his campaign. Chief rea- 
son for this decision is that Senate 
contests in several of these States are 
very close, and the New York Gover- 
nor wants to assist Republican sena- 
torial candidates. 


cow oF 


The Deep South is to be ignored by 
both Mr. Truman and Mr. Dewey 
during the campaign. Mr. Truman 1s 
staying away from that region for fear 
of stirring up even more opposition to 
himself. G.O.P. high command be- 
lieves the Democratic Party split in 
the South already has given Republi- 
cans all the gains they can expect. 


: oo. ef 


Governor Dewey is expected to be 
ready with a federal budget if he takes 
office next January. His fiscal staff al- 
ready is far advanced with a budget 
that can be used to replace the one 
President Truman must submit to the 
81st Congress. 


‘ok & 


Congressmen who voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act are losing their fear of 
organized-labor reprisals at the polls. 
One survey indicates that of 246 Con- 
gressmen who voted for the Act, 235 
have been renominated. 


xk 


John L. Lewis’s support of Governor 
Dewey is likely to take the form of 
attacks on President Truman rather 
than outright: support of the Repub- 
lican candidate. One reason why Mr. 
Lewis may. be reluctant to support 
Republicans openly is that most min- 
ers in the West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky are backing Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress. 


kkk 


Charges by the CIO that the Wallace 
third party actually seeks to elect 
antilabor Congressmen are getting re- 
sults. Progressive Party candidates 
are likely to be withdrawn wherever 
they oppose nominees backed by 
union labor. Withdrawals in Penn- 
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sylvania, New Jersey and California 
are just the start. 


x kk 


Some soil chemists in the Department 
of Agriculture have doubts about re- 
cently developed “wonder” insecti- 
cides. The insecticides permit higher 
crop yields for a year or two, but the 
scientists find that repeated use dam- 
ages the soil, perhaps permanently. 


xk * 


The House Un-American Activities 
Committee is resorting to secret ses- 
sions because members actually have 
been influenced by charges that in 
public sessions irresponsible ‘‘smear” 
tactics have been used. In forthcom- 
ing hearings, evidence is expected to 
be more carefully substantiated. 


xk * *& 


Robert Gordon Sproul, president of 
the University of California, is being 
suggested as next Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. David 
Lilienthal does not expect to be reap- 
pointed by a G.O.P. Administration. 


x kk 


British and French officials privately 
are counting on Governor Dewey, as 
President, to make the Marshall Plan 
operate more smoothly. They reason 
that Mr. Dewey will replace Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, U.S. commander in 
Berlin, thereby removing Western 
Germany’s strongest advocate in re- 
covery planning. Other countries still 
think Germany gets too big a share 
of Marshall Plan dollars. 


x «re 


Paul Hoffman, Marshall Plan Ad- 
ministrator, is going to have a hard 
decision to make if and when a Brit- 
ish-Russian trade deal is completed. 
The British want Russian grain un- 
der a four-year plan and propose to 
pay for it with machine tools and 
similar industrial equipment. They 
hope Mr. Hoffman will interpret the 
Economic Co-operation Act liberally 
when it comes to approving the trade, 
since U.S. can veto any trade that 
builds Russia’s war machine. 


Sir Stafford Cripps, when he visits 
U.S., will try to convince U.S, } 
ers and Government officials { 
Great Britain has no intention oj 
valuing the pound. He feels { 
Britain has controlled her inflation 
much better than the United § 
that, on a basis of British Prices, 
pound should be closer to $4.50 
stead of the official rate of $4.9} 


x * *& 


Marshal Tito will have to g 
stronger evidence that his split j 
Soviet Russia is serious before Yy 
slavia can count on any aid from 
United States. American offic 
would be willing to send more U, 
goods to Yugoslavia if they the 
it would widen the breach 
Moscow, but they have yet to 
convinced. 

kk * 
U.S. military experts have about 
cided that Russia cannot count on 
support of any satellite army in 
immediate future. Russian atteni 
to create an officer corps in Hung 
out of workers is being resisted t 
cause the Hungarian Gover 
fears that such an army would r| 
danger the Government itself. 
Czechoslovakia, Russians are tryi 
to assign a Soviet Army officer toe 
Czech regiment. 


xk 


Anti-Franco groups in Spain h 

found a loophole in the Governmen 
tight censorship. Americans have 0@ 
surprised, recently, at the anti-Frat 
propaganda received in letters ¢ 
rectly from. Spain. This marks t 
first time since the Generalissim 
came to power that his opponem 
have been able to mail literature 0 
of the country. 


* & & 


French Socialists suspect that %™ 
French Army leaders are rallying® 
the De Gaulle banner and want thea 
purged. Since any coalition govertt 
ment of France needs Socialist su 
port, an investigation may be © 
ducted. 
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